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The modern age is strongly affected 
by two currents of feelin which, for 
the Far East in particular, future 
historians are likely to number among 
the main determinants of the period. 
The first is a vague but overpowering 
desire for economic development, an ap- 
petite for material improvement quite 
unprecedented in Asian history. 

Arising out of the consciousness 
that the Eastern countries are re- 
latively backward, socially and econo- 
mically, such a state cf mind is his- 
torically of very recent origin. Only 
a generation ago there was complete 
complacency in this respect, among 
all but a minority of eager spirits. 
Whereas today this must be numbered 
among the deepest impulses; it is 
interesting to see it evinced, as an 
almost instinctive desire, even among 
the most ignorant and parochial groups 


of the Asian population. To speak 
of the impact of Western technique 
and capitalism is to name only the 


first cause of this new materialistic 
spirit. It has now been further form- 
ed and conditioned by the Asian en- 
vironment, in a complicated interac- 
tion. 

Closely associated in this interac- 
tion is the second of the main cur- 
rents referred to: namely, the general 
rise of a fervent spirit of nationalism. 

Underneath all the superficial com- 
plexities the essential process in East 
Asia is a struggle for material deve- 
lopment. This raises some instincts 
of international cooperation, but it is 
mainly directed by a nationalistic 
mood of self-reliance, showing the 
instincts of economic  particularism. 
The practical issues, and the results 
they may bring, are not to be fully 
understood without a careful diag- 
nosis of these basic impulses. 

If that is the subjective setting. 
what are the objective possibilities 
for the required development of the 
Fast Asian area, whether (a) as a 
whole, on the continental scale, (b) 
regionally, (c) nationally, or (d) on 
a scale merely local? 

* * ° ® 


The economist’s tirst duty is to as- 
sess the ultimate quantitative limita- 
tions. His verdict on these is likely 


to be discouraging to the zealots who 
envisage a development, not only on 
the same scale as those of America 
or Europe, but also necessarily of the 
same kind: i.e. they insist not only 
on industrialism, but on industrialism 
of a heayweight sort, comprising a 
large basis of heavy industry. The 
status of a country with a structure 
essentially agrarian, and _ only light 
or secondary industries, is to this men- 
tality more or less of a _ national 
humiliation, or a “semi-colonial” con- 
dition. 

In_ fact Eastern Asia as a whole 
simply does not contain the fundamen- 


tal. resources indispensable for the 
building up of a_ heavy-industrial 
basis of the same scale or kind as 


those of the West; nor even that of 
the Soviet Union. It has been said 
that more finished iron and steel has 
come out of the foundries and fac- 
tories of the United States in the 
last fifteen years than remains to be 
got from all the unworked _ re- 
sources that still lie underground in 
East Asia. The statement is possibly 
an exaggeration, but it has a basis 
of truth. Something of the same 
sort applies also to all the key 
material resources in this category 
(e.g. coal, water-power potential, 
nickel, etc). The assessment of the 
exploitable value of mineral reserves 
is of course a very complicated ques- 
tion. We have nothing like complete 
survey-knowledge; but we know 
quite enough to be certain of the 
perspective. The quality of Asian 
ores is in general comparatively low, 
They are very inconveniently placed, 
from the point of view of accessibility. 
There is lacking that juxtaposition of 
appropriate kinds and qualities which 
gives such great advantages to the 
key industrial districts of Europe and 
_America while, quantitatively speak- 
ing, we must say that Asia contains 
only a fraction of the primary resour- 
ces of either Europe or America, and 
something less than the natural en- 
dowment of the Soviet Union. (The 
only adequate study on this is, I think, 
H. Foster Bain’s “Ores and Industry 
in the Far East”; it is dated 1930, but 
is still entirely valid.) 


Even if the Asian area had an equal. 
start to the Western areas, in all 
other respects, this disparity must, 
lead eventually to. the disappointment 
of the dreams of hyper-industrialisa- 
tion in the Orient. In reality, in 9ther 
respects also, the conditions are not, 
equal, 


(i) On the said basis, of primary 
industrial resources which are a frac- 
tion of those of Europe alone or 
America alone, and somewhat less 
than those of the Soviet Union, the 
projected Asian industrialisation (as- 
sumed to be based on Asian resources 
entirely) must satisfy the demands 
of a swiftly growing population al- 
ready larger than that of Europe and 
America put together, and say five or 
six times that of the Soviet Union. 


(ii) Europe and America are com- 
paratively compact, self-contained and 
coherent entities, linked by short, 
direct and convenient transport routes. 
Their Industrial Revolutions have 
been part of an integral and natural 
evolution, for which they were fully 
prepared by their history and environ- 
ment — not a sudden confrontation 
with unfamiliar practices and alien 
values. Whereas Asia has a compara- 
tively sprawling layout, with major 
transport and locational problems, and 
shows much more diversity and in- 
compatibility of natural conditions, 
social structures, psychologies, stages 
of development, etc. 


(iii) The technological disparity may 


increase rather than decrease. Asia 
must perforce give some _ priority 
to its most backward sectors, 


where conditions are absolutely primi- 
tive. (To say nothing for the present 
of the agrarian position in particular 
which is so bad as actually to endan- 
ger viability). It should be borne in 
mind that, after the Second World 
War, the technical knowledge of the 
West has on the whole outstripped 
the genera] level of its current prac- 
tica; the average English coalmine is, 
for instance, shockingly out of date 
by the most advanced mining stan- 
dards known in America; the indus- 
trial utilisation of atomic power is 
in sight in the West; and so on. The 
bridging of this qualitative gap by 
any separatist Asian community is 
not easily foreseeable. 


This is not to say that tremendous 
industria] development is not possible 
in East Asia. A marked industrialisa- 
tion is likely. But it is to say that 
in general principle any vision of an 
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Eastern World on the same _ footing 
as the Western, in terms of heavy-in- 
dustry basis, with its inhabitants’ 
living standards correspondingly relat- 
ed to a large per capita use of steel, 
power, etc, is doomed to disappoin- 
mant, And it is to say that ‘any 
notable degree of  industrialisation is 
not going to be an easy or painless 
process. 


_ Yet all the leaders of the two great 
impulses in Asia — whether Com- 
munists, Nationalists, or just publicists 
—are unreservedly propagating these 
illusions. The Communists foster 
the idea that, the workers’ power 
being infinite, their Revlution can 
make immediately for rapid and 
easy change in that direction. The 
Nationalists foster the same sort of 
optimism, substituting the symbol 
“Nation” for the symbol “Working 
class”. (Alternatively and more vague- 
ly, for United Front purposes, either 
party may use the symbol “The Peo- 
ple’). The publicists follow suit, ac- 
cording to what the public wants. The 
impression is even created, not only 
that the extreme of industrialism is 
natural and desirable everywhere, but 
that only historical accident—or for- 
eign oppression—has prevented it be- 
ing embarked on long ago. 
* * * * 


One of the most significant features 
of the age is the virtual fusion of 
Marxian Communism — originally a 
movement uncompromisingly interna- 
tionalist in spirit and methods — with 
nationslism, taking the latter in a 
broad sense. The two factions have 
essentially an identical conception of 
the nature of progress. The extreme 
extent to which Communist parties 
in various countries (not excluding 
Russia) have adapted themselves to 
the particular national setting is re- 
markable. In cases where a country 
lacked anything that Marx woulda 
have counted as a proletariat, they 
have to all intents and purposes be- 
come Populist or Peasant parties. 
These features may go so far as to 
make the chief differences between 
the parties appear to be (for the im- 
mediate and middlerun_ periods at 
least), incidental and residual differen- 
ces, or differences of emphasis. 


Ths left-wing of 
practically indistinguishable froin 
Communism, and the right wing of 
Communism from the main (Centrist) 
body of the nationalist following; only 
the extreme right of the nationalists 
(the celebrated corruptionist and re- 
actionary cliques) are excluded trom 
the common standpoint. No wonder, 
therefore, that the maiority of the 
nationalist movement puts up no very 
stitt resistance, militarily or ideologi- 
cally, to the Communist onslaught. 
(So long, that is, as they are pursuing 
the same visions; disillusionment ant 
parting-company come later. Such 
historical examples as the case of 
Tito, and the fate of the United Front 
between the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Communist Party in 1924-7, 
which ended in a massacre, of the lat- 
ter, deserve further study). 


The upshot is that the aspirations 
for Asian development are, for the 


nationalism is 
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present at least, thrown back on to 
the pattern of discrete local units on 
a national basis. The nationalistic 
variant of the developmental impulse 
may be summed up in terms of the 
cult of self-sufficiency. It is important 
however to realise that the motives 
aro rather varied. ‘They might be 
classified as follows: 


(4) negative independence: rejec- 
tion of foreign control, foreign in- 
fluence and any direct or indirect 
privileges for foreigners. 


(B) positive independence:  self- 
reliance, ambition to provide every- 
thing within the country, to have 
every kind of industry and activity, 


in native hands, within the national 
frontiers. 
(C)  state-interventionism: subordi- 


nation of everything else to selected 
ends, monopolisation, subsidy to de- 
sired activities and penalties against 
undesired ones, “planful” manipula- 
tion to seize special advantages or 
eg short-cuts towards desired 
ends. 


(D) social reformism: use of politi- 
cal and social power to foster desired 
social changes, opposing “reactionary” 
vested interests and promoting those 
deemed ‘‘progressive’’. 


Extremism in these forms courts 
the dangers of xenophobia, conceit and 
lack of realism, factionalism or class 
war, and instability. Its overall ex- 
pression, on the plane of economic 
policy, is the cult of all-round nation- 
al self-sufficiency. There is fortunate- 
ly a more moderate form to be dis- 
tinguished which—shading off gradu- 
ally into simple liberalism — calls 
rather for a “balanced development,” 
the remedying of glaring deficiencies, 
the removal of striking disparities, 
unjust and arbitrary barriers, etc. 
The latter, the minimal variant, the 
“balancing” of national economies, is 
generally deemed feasible, in some 
degree; “diversification” is almost 
universally urged, and has (for 
instance) been well stressed by 
ECAFE (yet even that advocacy has 
been denounced as a machination of 
the Imperialists). 


But the former, the maximal pro- 
gramme of complete national self-sup- 
ply, raises much bigger questions. 
Its success is perhaps conceivable in 
the case of such major national en- 


tities as India end China. In the 
case of the smailer  unities, it is 
manifestly less applicable. India, as 


also a participant in the larger supra- 
rational group of the Dominions and 
the sterling area, is not fully relevant 
to the present question. For the rest, 
it may suffice, in stressing the diffi- 
culty of such aims, to make a com- 
parison with the U.S.S.R; it took that 
larger (and not overpopulated) coun- 
try at least twenty years of herculean 
labour, under the strictest discipline. 
to achieve such a condition. Recourse 
was also had in Russia, over most of 
that period, to the hiring of many 
thousands of foreign experts, paid 
and entertained according to American 
standards of living; the Chinese Com- 
munists have clearly indicated their 
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distaste for any such “privilege” ar- 
rangements. At the very least estima- 
tion, such a system can only be main- 
tained by protectionism, intensified 
controls, insulation from world-market 
pressures, thorough organisation—and, 
above all discipline and willingness to 
sacrifice immediate benefits for longer- 
term returns. 


Such discipline and such willingness 
are flagrantly lacking in the Far East. 
Rather, in the first flushes of libera- 
tion, everyone expects immediate 
benefits. The people are incited in 
Communist areas to press their ‘“de- 
mands”, to dictate to employers and 
managers on all matters, whether of 
detail or of policy. It can only be 
concluded either that the leaders 
share the delusions of the turbulent 
masses, or that they are cynically giving 
them rein while they prepare the full 
apparatus of totalitarian rule for ap- 
plication later. 


s e J 2 


Nationalism itself is a transitory 
phase, from a historical point of view. 
It is the stage of growth, in the pro- 
gress of any nation, which corresponds 
to the development of personality in 
the case of the individual human be- 
ing. Some of its characteristics have 
permanent effects; others are soon 
outgrown. The economic aspect of 
nationalism was naturally thrust to 
the fore at a time when most of the 
Asian nationalisms, having achieved 
their essential political aims—state- 
hood and self-government—found that 
their next most pressing problems 
were economic and social, and that 
the approach to social questions had 
also of necessity to be on the economic 
plane. 


It might further be added that it is 
not generally realised how far the 
nationalistic mood in East Asia, as 
expressed in the general hankering 
for elf-sufficiency, is conditioned by 
the special and temporary circumstan- 
ces of the Second World War and the 
immediate post-war period, and must 
appear baseless if or when worldwide 
conditions of production and trade 
revert to full peacetime normality. 


Japan started the war with the 
most grandiose scheme of pan-Asian 
development ever formulated, or ever 
likely to be formulated. That scheme 
failed, and failed utterly. Various 
lessons—moral, political, and other 
—may be drawn from this: but one 
economic lesson may here be stressed. 
Namely, that even the comparatively 
advanced industrial and organisational 
resources of Japan were quite inade- 
quate to such a task. Among the 
specific errors of the Japanese were 
their complete psychological inep- 
titude, and their underestimation of 
the vulnerability of supply lines. 
Consequently, local resistance and 
allied military action were quite soon 
able to harass and cut all the trans- 
port links, even local ones. Each 
region—even each locality within the 
region—was virtually cut off from the 


next, and thrown for the most part 
on its own resources. From 1943 on- 
wards, as trade and traffic in the 
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“Co-prosperity Sphere’ dwindled to 
near vanishing, that slogan was heard 
no more. Instead, there were exhorta- 
‘tions to self-sufficiency. Before long. 
most Asians were growing their own 
vegetables, making use of every pos- 
sible substitute of local origin, and in 
general cultivating “self-supply” of 
a8 most elementary kind. 


The resultant psychosis has lingered 
‘on in the postwar years, in the 
measure that shipping was short, and 
that there was a world famine in all 
capital goods and many consumer 
goods, It could be rapidly dissipated 
by any full resumption of the pressure 
‘of world competition, the potential 
force of which is now gravely under- 
estimated. Similarly underestimated, 


perhaps, are the _ resourcefulness, 
adaptability and energy of the Wester- 
ners in economic matters. When 


these world forces come again to bear, 
the barriers of nationalism or autar- 
‘chy will have to be strong indeed, 
its leadership very adroit, its con- 
victions very firm, to withstand the 
effects, direct or indirect. The advan- 
tages of international division of 
labour, the difficulties of the newcomer 
who sets up against the old-established 
specialist, will all be apparent. For 
the Asian separatists from the world 
economy to retort, in this eventuality. 
by intensifying their autarchic policies 
would be to necessitate an increasing 
degree of internal compulsion, the 
‘dangers of which are obvious. One 
of the stock Communist rejoinders. 
that the capitalist world is on the 
threshold of a new major depression. 
may have partial relevance in this 
‘connection; but surely this turn of 
events would imply greater eagerness 
to compete for sales in oriental mar- 
kets, not less. 


In this article, for the purpose 
of its broad estimate of basic 
trends, the subject has, so to speak, 
been photographed through a wide- 


angle lens; i.e. more space has 
been given to the extremes, on 
either side of the main picture, 


than is. allowed by the 
tional perspective. 


conven- 


The less extreme proposals for 
Asian development, the greater 
actual urgency of agrarian pro- 
blems as compared to industrial 
issues, the possibilitics of Regional- 
ism, the problem of Japan, the role 
of the other Powers concerned, 
and other relevant topics will be 
discussed more specifically in sub- 
sequent articles in this series. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


By E, KANN (Los Angeles) 
(Specially to Far Eastern Economic Review) 


The Economic Situation 


Speaking generally, there has been 
little change from previous months. In 
some directions such changes were for 
the better. The New York Stock Ex- 
change has maintained a steady up- 
ward movement for more than six 
weeks. Metal prices have not only 
ceased to decline, but have displayed 
moderate upward movements from bot- 
tom quotations. 

One of the American industries, cot- 
ton textiles, which had been in the 
doldrums for a lengthy span of time, 
is showing clear symptoms of recovery. 
aeeraey, low inventories in this line 
were filled up, judging from orders 
placed for 100 million yards of printed 
cotton cloth. Steel production recent- 
ly rose slightly to 81.9% of capacity. 
The labour situation is far from satis- 
factory, for another strike threatens to 
break out in the Ford plant. The, fol- 
lowing table indicates some operating 
results and business statistics. 


Steel production (per cent of capacity) 
Freightvearloadings 8a, sa. ost eee; 
Auto production (units) ............ 
Soft coal production (tons) ......... 
Crude oil production (barrels) 
Engineering awards 
Stock sales (shares) 
Bond sales (pay value) ............. 
Business failures (number) .......... 
Final 000 omitted in following: 
Electric power production (kwh) .... 
Bank clearings 
Demand deposits 
Business loans 
Excess reserves 
Treasury gold stock 
Brokers’ loans 
Money in circulation 


The General Electric Co. 

Results attained by the General 
Electric Co. during the first half of 
1949 resulted in a profit available for 
dividends of $46,553,000. This means 
about 15% less than during the cor- 
responding period in 1948, when net 
profits aggregated $54,602,000. This 
means that earnings in 1949 were $1.61 
per share, compared with $1.89 last 


Sree meer rec eesrerere 


ear. 

re Consolidated net sales in the course 
of the first 6 months of 1949 exceeded 
the identical period of 1948 by 4%; 
they were $801,756,000. 


United Air Lines 

Hitherto one was accustomed to 
hear of air-transport concerns financial 
results that these were in the red. 
Recently a distinct improvement has 
taken place. The United Airlines, for 
instance. showed a net result of 
$3,147,000 for the second quarter of 
1949, as compared to $365,000 for the 
same period of 1948. 


Ligett & Myers, a large tobacco 
concern, operating also in the Far East, 
showed slightly better results than a 
year ago. Net income after taxes was 
$7,399,000 for the quarter ended June, 
1949. After preferred dividends this 


equals $1.80 a share. These results 
compare with $6,316,000, or $1.52 a 
common share, for the like period last 
year. 


If the entire first half year is taken 
into account, the net earnings were 
more favourable than for the first 
semester, 1948, namely $13,776,000 
against 11,998,000; or $3.34 against 
$2.88 a share. Net sales for the first 
six months aggregated $274,210,000. 


Lever Bros. Company 


Undoubtedly the giant concern ot 
Lever Bros. Company is firm in the 
future of America and confident in its 
vigor and health. In a_ nation-wide 
expansion program the concern is just 
about to invest $55,000,000. “We be- 
lieve in continued progress and an 
ever-better standard of living can 
best be achieved by building on the 
magnificent opportunities that exist to- 


Lastest Previous 

week week Year ago 
78.3 ets 93.1 
724,100 595,321 892,080 
156,100 156,436 118,797 
7,500,000 6,600,000 12,274,000 
4,671,350 4,667,750 5,444,450 
$158,751,000 $190,346,000 $143,213,000 
5,285,878 4,560,514 6,906,300 
$22,938,500 $15,062,800 $19,995,000 
167 153 91 
5,342,107 4,982,173 5,197,458 
$13,164,390 $13,195,508 $14,256,699 
46,035,000 45,844,000 46,427,000 
12,993,000 13,005,000 14,481,000 
950,000 930,000 840,000 
24,518,000 24,513,000 23,650,000 
1,162,000 1,012,000 828,000 
27,366,000 27,480,000 27,864,000 


day. Putting our faith into action, we 
have started construction on a $25,000,- 
000 production centre in Los Angeles 
County. It will be the most modern 
plant of its kind in the world.” 

This significant statement was issued 
by the giant concern, now the largest 
of its kind. When completed the new 
Lever plant will mean two million 
man-hours of additional labour, three 
million dollars in payrolls and three- 
quarters of a million dollars in em- 
ployee benefits per year for the Los 
Angeles area. 


The wellknown President of the 
Lever Bros. Company, Charles Luck- 
man, in a recent speech before the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, had 
the following to say regarding the Am- 
erican economic situation: 


“If we open our eyes and take a 
good look at actual facts, we will see 
how well off the American people real- 
ly are today. 59 million workers on 
the job. 200 billions of savings, and a 
personal income of 215 billion dollars 
for 1949; higher purchasing power, 
namely 53% greater than pre-war. It 
would seem preposterous that anyone 
could manipulate these figures and 
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come up with an answer that equals 
disaster. I call for a renewal of faith 
in the vitality of our American way of 
life. I mean by faith a certainty based 
on the principles for which America 
stands; by which it has progressed; 
and through which it will realize. its 
full potential of greatness in the 
future. Faith in America is not a 
blind acceptance of things as they 
are.... it is the belief that we, in 
America can make them better.” 

Luckman, who is now only forty. 
succeeded in obtaining his position by 
sheer ability; formerly he was a4 sales- 
man with the company. Referring to 
the nervousness with which one often 
meets nowadays in this country, Mr. 
Luckman said in his speech: 

“Fear is producing an _ astonishing 
paradox in the richest and strongest 
nation in the world. It is persuading 
the American people to talk them- 
selves into a depression. If we permit 
ourselves to be confused by the pre- 
sent process of economic readjustment, 
the one certainty is that our friends 
amongst the nations of the world will 
follow us swiftly in the valley of des- 
pair.” 


Dividends Paid in May 


The sentiments expressed in the fore- 
going paragraph, supported by the 
facts discussed now, are clear proofs 
for the views which I have repeatedly 
expressed in these columns as a per- 
sonal opinion. It gives me satisfac- 
tion to be able to see my views con- 
firmed by facts. But, of course, I am 
not blind to more unfavourable condi- 
tions which the future possibly might 
carry in its lap.. 

American corporations, during May, 
1949, paid 14% more in dividends 
than what was obtained in May, 
1948. The Commerce Department es- 
timates such disbursements at $193,- 
300.000. For the 3 months ended May 
such dividend payments aggregated 
$1,373,300,000, being 10% above the 
identical period of 1948. Dividends dis- 
tributed by railways account for the 
largest increase, namely 21%. Oils, 
manufacturers of aircrafts, also con- 
tributed to the increase: only textiles 
were responsible for a decline. 


Short Sales at the New York Stock 
Exchange 


By the end of July there was a large 
bear position on the New York Ex- 
change; in fact so high that it consti- 
tutes a 16-year peak. The number of 
outstanding short-sales was 1,844,000 
shares. This state of affairs reflects a 
pessimistic outlook by many traders 
with respect to the business situation 
and the stock market. However, it is 
quite feasible that those who have 
chosen to take a dim view of the posi- 
tion could be wrong. Furthermore, 
considering that the “bears” some time 
must buy back, their current action 
forms a cushion of considerable im- 
portance. 

Many operators are averse to short 
sales of stocks. On the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that short sales 
are every-day routine matters with the 
farmer, who sells wheat still in the 
fields; with the building contractor, 


who sells houses still in the blueprint; 
and the spinner and weavers who sell 
cloth, without having the cotton or 
wool in their possession. Yet there is 
this vital difference: while the parties 
just cited sell short for far deliveries, 
the stock operator must deliver within 
three business days, just as any other 
regular sale of shares. Therefore the 
“bear” must. borrow certificates. 

When a customer decides to sell 
short say 100 shares of General Mo- 
tors, his broker carefully checks the 
market price, because the SEC (Secur- 
ity Exchange Commission) prohibits 
short sales, except (a) at a price higher 
than the last “regular way” sale or 
(b) at the same price than the last sale, 
provided that sale in turn was higher 
than the last regular sale at a differ- 
ent price. This “up-tick” requirement 
stops bear raiders, who used to knock 
a stock down with an avalanche of 
short orders, in order to buy back at 
artificially low prices. 

Let us stick to our example. After 
the broker has executed the General 
Motor short-sale, say at 62, he must 
arrange to borrow 100 shares for de- 
livery to the buyer. The broker might 
be holding the stock for account of 
other customers who bought it on mar- 
gin and had signed a lending agree- 
ment. Three days later the buyer is 
billed $6,200 plus commission and ob- 
tains his share certificate clear and 
free. 

The $6,200 paid by the buyer is 
credited to the short-seller, but in fact 
he cannot touch the funds, because the 
market value of borrowed _ stock is 
charged against it. In fact, the short- 
seller must put up cash, or acceptable 
securities, of his own ($3,100 in the 
G.M. sale), since the Federal Reserve 
Board demands the same “initial” mar- 
gin for short sales as for long pur- 
chases. 

As soon as the initial margin is met, 
the Big Board 30% short ‘“Mainten- 
ance” requirement applies. Should G.M. 
move above 70, the short seller would 
face a margin call, since the 8 points 
advance has cut his equity below 30%. 
If this is not paid, the broker would 
“buy in” enough G.M. shares to restore 
the minimum margin. 

Under ordinary conditions the seller 
can remain short until he chooses to 
buy back. He does not require the ori- 
ginal G.M. stock certificates which he 
borrowed since any 100 shares of G.M. 
will settle his loan. If at any time 
G.M. sells says at 67, he will have lost 
5 points a share, or $500. Should 
G.M. stock drop to 57, he will have 
gained $500. In all events, he has to 
take care of the brokerage and imme- 
diately reimburse the lender for any 
dividends, rights, etc. 


Socialist Experiment in Great Britain 


The wellknown writer Raymond 
Moley deals with this interesting sub- 
ject in the Los Angeles Times. He 
views Sir Stafford Cripps’ description 
of England’s economic plight a piece 
of bitter irony. Moley opines that, 
since the labour party was strong’ in 
economic theory, (when it came into 
power) but weak in experience, it was 
ra ice for a rapidly rewiving 
world. 
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Cripps emphasizes that England’s re- 
serves are declining because she cannot 
sell enough goods to dollar countries; 
and he admits that the trouble is in 
the high price of British products. Em- 
ployment in Great Britain is very high; 
production is at a peak. But there is 
sales resistance, since prices in Ameri- 
ca for most British products are be- 
yond the reach of the masses. 

Cripps exhorts someone (he does not 
say whom) to increase the productivity 
of labour, to institute better methods 
and install better machinery, thereby 
avoiding the waste of raw material 


acquired by precious dollars. In his 
suggestions he carefully avoids the 
word - “wages,” which he calls “in- 


comes” in his suggestions to labour. 
Be says that “incomes” must be kept 
down. He is also skirting the horrid 
word “strikes” in warning against 
“delays and stoppages in our industry. 


The root of the trouble is efficiency. 
In productivity per worker ‘the Am- 
erican produces nearly twice as much 
steel, 2 and 2/3rds as much coal and 
nearly three times as much machinery. 
The poorer results in England are 
partially due to obsolete machin- 
ery and lack of “know how,” and’ 
partially to the worker himself and his 
unions. 

Opposition in the United States is 
loud against the system of nationaliza- 
tion and socialization of industry. In 
answer it is asserted that 80% of Bri- 
tish industry is still under private en- 
terprise. However, the key industries 
in Britain are now nationalized, and 
20% may be decisive. 


The past four years have been a poor 
time for tha British to take time out 
of theoretical experiments in socialism. 
The cost of these experiments to the 
American taxpayer has been estimated 
at $2,000,000,000. 


Moley is of the opinion that strong 
measures to restrict trade with dollar 
countries will hurt the British, merely 
inconveniencing the United States. Nor 
will tinkering with money cure the 
trouble. For it would raise the cost of 
living in England and enforce further 
austerity. And advantages in enabling 
Great Britain to sell goods for less in 
America, would run into our present 
decline in prices, and soon the British 
edge in our markets would vanish. The 
real peril in England is political. 


The Man in the Moon 


The Canadian Rocket Society has 
set 1960 as the “target date” for a trip 
to the moon and back by a space ship 
carrying a human crew. It would be 
atomic-powered. The major engineer- 
ing problem to be overcome, said Boris 
Dyke, vice-president of the organiza- 
tion, is the choice of metal for the trip 
tc the moon. Tremendous speeds 
would be encountered, making the 
238,800-mile trip to the moon in 15 
hours, at a speed of 16,000 miles an 
hour. Expenses of the ship and in- 
cidentals for a two-way trip are estim- 
ated at $5,000,000. But hundreds of 
millions of dcllars will have to be spent 
in preliminary research and trials. 


Hongkong t1esidents are advised to 


book early for the initial trip, so as 
to avoid disappointment. 
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FOREIGN TRADE CONDITIONS AND TRENDS IN FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


REVIEW OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN KOREA, JAPAN, CHINA, HONGKONG, PHILIPPINES, 
INDOCHINA, SIAM, MALAYA, INDONESIA AND BURMA 


(Chief, Far Eastern Branch, Office of International Trade, 


BURMA 


Widespread civi] war which began 
less than 3 months after the establish- 
ment of the Republic of the Union of 
Burma on January 4, 1948, has not 
only had a_ paralyzing effect on the 
foreign trade of the country but has 
imperiled the economic and financial 
stability of the nation. The civil dis- 
turbances have crippled the transporta- 
tion system and retarded agricultunal 
and mineral production, resulting in a 
serious decline in foreign trade. 


Another factor that has had an 
adverse bearing on Burma’s foreign 
trade is the uncertainty - in various 
industries resulting from the socializa- 
tion policy of the Burma Government. 
The nationalization of all agricultural 
land, one-third of the teak reserves, 
the principal inland shipping facilities, 
and the nationalisation policy toward 
the mineral industries have not only 
contributed to the decline in volume 
of exports but have also discouraged 
private enterprises from rehabilitating 
their industrial holdings. 

The true picture of Burma’s trade is 
not reflected by the figures in table 1, 


which indicate a favourable balance 
for the fiscal year 1946-47 and for 
‘the first 7 months of the 1947-48 


fiscal year. This table, which is based 
on official Burmese statistics, includes 
only private trade and Government 
imports for special projects. Govern- 
ment imports of military supplies and 
of capital goods for use by the various 
nationalised agencies are not shown 
ibut are believed to be extensive as com- 
pared with private imports. Smuggling 
from both China and India is also of 
considerable magnitude. According td 
estimates made by the American Em- 
‘passy, the unfavourable balance of 
imports over exports amounted to 
130,500,000 rupees in 1945-46 and io 
72,600,000 in 1946-47. It is believed 
that no improvement occurred in 1947- 
48,1 

As in the prewar period, Burma’s 
trade thas been conducted’ almost ex- 
clusively with the sterling area. India 
alone purchased about half of Burma’s 
exports in 1937-38 and supplied abovt 


half of Burma’s imports. In 1947-48 
India’s position in Burma’s_ export 
trade declined somewhat when in- 


creased exports were made to United 
Kingdom, Malaya, and Ceylon. India’s 
position as g supplier of Burmese im- 
ports declined still more markedly in 
1947-48 when it furnished only about 
one-fourth of Burma’s imports. The 
position of the United Kingdom in 
Burma’s import trade, on the other 


1The legal rate of exchange is 3.3 
Tupees-UlS$1. 


By MICHAEL LEE 


hand, has improved since the war. 
United States trade with Burma con- 
tinued to be of relatively minor im 
portance, partly because of Burma’s 
membership in the sterling area and 
dependence upon the allocation of 
dollars from the United Kingdom. 


Burma’s postwar export trade is 
based preponderantly upon the rice 
industry which, before the war, pro- 
vided exports averaging 3,000,000 long 
tons annually and accounted for 40 to 
50 per cent of the total value of ex- 
ports. Prodvetion has not recovered, 
and exports for the calendar year 
1948 were somewhat less than 1,280,000 


Tante 1.—Burma: Exports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Countries, Fiscal 
Years 1937-38, 1945-47, and October 
1947-Apr. 30, 1948 


[In thousands of U. 8. dollars} 


Country 


United States.. 


United Kingdom... 042 
India. ee 49, 097 
Malaya - 22, 010 
Ceylon 18, 544 
Iran. - n, a, 
Other 15, 569 


Country 


Country 


United BStates........ 

United Kingdom. - 

Indio. ......- 092 
Malaya... 18, 872 
Ceylon 385 
ran .. 806 


1 1945-48 private and project trade only. 
2 1945-48 private trade only. 

3 Apr. 1, 1937- pate 31, 1938. 

4 Oct. 1-Sept 

$ Oct. 1, ITCAD . 30, 1948 only, 
n. 8.=Not available. 


SouacE: Annual Statement of the Sea-Borne Trade 
and piavigstion of Burma, 1937-38; Government of the 
Union: of Burma, Ministry of Commerce and 8: Supply, 
1945-46, 1947-48, 


U.S. Department of Commerce) 


long tons (table 2). Teak exports 
during the calender year 1948 were 
estimated at more than 80,000 cubic 
tons in comparison with 225,000 cubic 
tons in 1940. Minerals and ores which 
formerly provided about 12 per cent 
of the value of exports furnished only 
38 per cent in 1948. Petroleum pro- 
ducts which once represented about 25 
per cent of the value of exports are 
now an important import. 


Since the end of the war, the most 
important imports of consumer goods 
by value have been cotton textiles, 
petroleum products, machinery, iron 
and steel, animal and vegetable oils, 
motor vehicles, other manufactured 
articles including dlyes, chemicals, to- 
acco, paper, medicines and phar- 
maceuticals. Consumer items from the 
Umited States were negligible com- 
pared with total imports and consisted 
largely of petroleum products, medi- 
cines and pharmacevticals, condensea: 
and powdered milk, soap, refrigerators, 
hardware, tools, rubbet tires and tubes. 


No improvement in Burma’s foreign 
trade situation may be expected as long. 
as internal hostilities continue, hinder- 
ing the production and export of rice 
and necessitating huge expenditures 
for military equipment. 


Taste 2—Burma: Exports ond Imports, 
Total and by ’rincipal Commodity 


Groups, 1937 and 1946-48 
[Value in thousands of U. 8. duNars] 


Mextilessot sees e<seeee 


Wood 
Base metals and manu- 
quctures. 2 )..t 525%. 
Rubber . : 
Chemicals and allied prod: 
mctars.e, coset ances s 
‘Alfothion’= 2-025 geen be 


Food products, beverages.} 15,417 
Textiles and clothing. .. 28, 867] 
Base metals and manu- 


factures. . -. -| 9,327) 1,910 12, 863 
Machinery and apparats ' 6, R97] 1, 396) 9, 224 
Vehicles .. 2 810) 740) 12, 565 
Pohbacco.....-.. -| 3,304) 2, 312) 1,666 
Petroleum products, in- 

cluding coal ._... ._ ...{ 6,234] 4,841] 9,523) 7,776 
AT OURO se: o eee kemcen cl eal 4S3 5, 509 28; 691 21, 294 


§ April 1937--March 1938, 

2 October-September. 

3 October 1947-April 1948. 

‘ Private trade only, October 1945-April 1948, 

S Includes 49,829 t ousand dollars of petroleum and 
pose (26.4 percent) exported in 1937-38. No exports 
in tbe postwar period. 


Source: Annual Statement of the Sea-Borne Trade 
and Shipping of Burma 1937-38; Government of theUnion 
of Burma, Ministry of Commerce and Supply, 1945-48. 
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CHINA If it had not been for the outbreak 
Upon the termination of the Pacific of civil war, which plagued the 
war, China reestablished sovereignty economic and political life of the 


over its territories occupied by Japan 
since 1931, was given administrative 
responsibility for the rich island of 
‘Formosa, and partially reestablished 
control of South Manchurian leased 
territories. As a reward for the 
country’s contribution to the victory 
over Japan, the Western Emropean 
countries and the United States re- 
nounced their extraterritorial rights 
and special privileges in China. In 
addition to the political and geographic 
gains, and despite U.S.S.R. withdrawal 
of industrial equipment in Manchuria, 
China arquired from Japan valuable 
economic assets, such as well-developed 
agricultural and other natural re- 
sources, various heavy and light in- 
dustrial installations, mining, lumber, 
and chemical industries and a modern 
network of transportation commun- 
ication. 

China emerged from the war with 
an acevmulated total of foreign ex- 
change of some $900,000,000. In addi- 
tion, grants and credits extended to 
China during the postwar period 
(from July 1945 throvgh September 
30, 1948) by the United States and 
Canada totaled $2,000,000,000.2 


2Canada’s contribution amounted to 
$62,800,000. 
2aRLe 3.—China: Erports and Imports, 
Potal and by Principal Countries, 1$87 
Groups, 1937 und 1946-48 


{In thousands of U. 3. dollars} 


Exports 


Country 


(otal tec... ccsse ene 


Country 


Total! 


LE on 
Hong 


1 Excludes UNRRA and ECA Imports 1946-43. 
Source: Chinese Maritime Customs returns, 


country, China was destined after the 
war to take over the politica] and com- 
mercial leadership of the Far East. 
As a result of continuous civil strife, 
one finds instead a complete disinte- 
gration of the economic life of the 
country. Industrial production was 
almost paralysed by disruption of 
transportation and lack of raw mate- 
rials, hyper-inflation of currency due 
to fiat note issue, and exhaustion of 
foreign exchange. All these factors in 
aggregate had a damaging effect upon 
the foreign trade of the country. 


Civil war and its related phenomena 
have made statistical measures of 
China’s postwar trade meaningless. 
Am analysis is extremely difficult be- 
cause of the following factors: (1) the 


TaBle 4.—China: Eqaports, Total and 
by Principal Commodities, 1987 and 
1946-48 


[Value in-thousands of U. 8. dollars) 


Commodity 


= 
wn 


651 
Sigs a 188 
Pigs living 2 1,416 
Tea A 4, 828 
Wolltam aber ore 
ee Ib. 2, 183 
Silk, raw._..... 13,320 
Silk ‘piece goods, including y 
artificial... 4,773 
Vin ingots and ‘slabs. do... 1,850 
Col LfAW Sse aae race 242 
Groundnut oil... _.do.. 444 
Cross-stitch work and em- 
broideries, execpt Ye ee 3,191 
All other. 5 68, 377 


Total exports. ....|....... 
« 
Cotton piece ae 


Gatton myers, ae =G0.22- 
Eggs, fresh, dried, 
ney etc... i Ih. 


Silk, raw......-_. do. . 

Silk ‘piece goods, includ- 
ing artificial..1,000 Ib_. 

T' ingots and slabs 


Wool, raw... _._. do. 

Groundnut oil... do.. 

Cross-stitch work and 
omer aence, We, 


A i other... 


‘ Chinese Export-Import Board receipts from surrender 


of exchange arising from exports reported as 240,000,000 
U. 8. dollars. 


Source: Chinese Maritime Customs returns. 
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postwar change in the geographic area 
of the country; (2) the postwar trade 
figures, relating only to the Govern- 
ment-controlled territories; (3) the de- 
velopment of an even larger scale of 
smuggling than is traditionally common 
in China; and (4) the variance between 
data on China’s foreign trade as com- 
puted by the Chinese Maritime Customs, 
by the Export-Import Board, and by 
American sources. 


Within these limitations and on the. 
basis of official Chinese statistics, the 
value of the foreign trade of China in- 
creased 36 percent in 1946 and 34 per- 
cent in 1947 over 1937, while in 1948 
it showed a significant drop and was 
cnly 78 percent of that of 1937. The 
radical curtailment of trade during 1948 
reflects a drop of 26 percent in exports 
and 55 percent in imports from that of 
1947. The decline of exports was due 
to the disruption of production due to 
the civil war, while the decrease of im- 
ports was accounted for by the depletion 
of foreign exchange. A comparison of 
the postwar external trade of China 
with that of 1937 is given in table 3. 


Prior to the war the visible trade of 
China was characterized by an adverse 
balance, the deficit of which was made 
up through in+payments of the so-called 
‘fnvisible” items including missionary 
and other philanthropic payments, ye- 
mittances from oversea Chinese na- 
tionals, tourist and foreign-government 
expenditures, and by foreign loans and 
capital inflow. 


Because of the enormous demand for 
capital and consumer goods in the im- 
mediate postwar years, China’s adverse 
balance of trade reached $412,000,000 in 
1946, $241,000,000 in 1947, and $41,000,- 
000 in 1948, compared with $36,000,000 
in 1937.3 While a smal] part of these 
huge deficits has been met through cur- 
rent receipts, the major portion was 
financed with accumulated balances and 
funds provided by the United States. 


3Imports do not include UNRRA and 
ECA shipments. 


Taste 5.—China: (mports, Totat and by 


Principal Commodity Groups, (9. 
1946-48 ; rset, 


[Value in thousands of U. S. dollars} 


Commodity group 


Chemicals and | har- 
jaceuticals. 


4 Excludes UNRRA and ECA imports. 
Source: Chinese Me-itime Customs returns. 
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As compared with the prewar period, 
the geographic distribution of China’s 
foreign trade during the postwar years 
has undergone considerable changes. 
The United States not only retained its 
prewar leadership in the total trade of 
the country, but substantially increased 
its share over 1937. Both Japan and 
Germany, which hhad long been two of 
the leading five participants in the ex- 
ternal trade of China, have been prac- 
tically eliminated from the field since 
the end of the war. Trade between 
European countries and China has been 
greatly reduced as compared with the 
prewar period. 


‘China’s trade with the United States 
(excluding aid goods) in 1946 increased 
172 percent and 140 percent in 1947, 
over 1937, and while in 1948 it remained 
13 perc2nt above 1937, had decreased 
significantly with respect to 1947. The 
value of exports to the United States 
has declined from $68,000,000 in 1937 
to $48,000,000 annually in 1946 and 1947 
and $44,000,000 in 1948, reflecting the 
deterioration of export industries. Im- 
ports, on the other hand, greatiy in- 
creased from $55,000,000 in 1937 to 
$286,000,000, $247,000,000, and $96,- 
000,000 in 1946, 1947, and 1948, respec- 
tively. 


China exports a large variety of raw 
materials, vegetable and minera! pro- 
ducts, as well as some manufactured 
goods. In the postwar period, except for 
cotton piece goods, tung oil, and bristles, 
none of the individual exportable com- 
modities stood out well above the others, 
and the relative importance of most of 
them fluctuated a great deal (table 4). 
China’s postwar principal imports con- 
sisted of foodstuffs, raw cotton, petro- 
leum products, motor vehicles, iron and 


steel products, machinery. tobacco, 
paper and woodpulp, chemicals, dye- 
stuffs, pharmaceuticals, and _ textiles 
(table 5). 


‘China’s continued heavy excess of im- 
ports over exports and the critical polit- 
ical and economic situation coupled with 
the rapid depreciation of currency 
necessitated the tightening of both for- 
eign-exchange and trade controls. Under 
the latest revised trade regulation, the 
foreign trade of the country is under 
Government control, and exports as well 
as imports are subject to rigid licensing 
and exchange supervision. 


Were it not for the important politi- 
cal factors, there is little reason to 
doubt that the normal pattern of com- 
mercial imports into China would be re- 
established once a relative degree of 
peace and stability were achieved. It 
is not practicable to attempt to predict 
at this time the extent of the possible 
trade relations that will be conducted 
between China and the western trading 
nations should the government of that 
country be taken over completely by the 
Communists. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever that a great many of the goods es- 
sential] to the rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of war-ravaged China can be 
obtained only from the West. 


FRENCH INDOCHINA 


The failure of the French and Viet 
Nam authorities to reach political and 
economic agreement in the last 3% 
years resulted in continued guerilla war- 
fare which has retarded the economic 
recovery and foreign trade of the coun- 
try. 

Although the total merchandise trade 
of Indochina in 1947 and 1948 greatly 
exceeded in value the prewar level, 
amounting to $205,000,000 in 1947 and 
$281,000,000 in 1948, as compared with 
$168,000,000 in 1937, in volume the trade 
of the country was substantially below 
the prewar tonnage (table 6). The over- 
all increase in the total value of trade 
reflected price rises and heavy volume 
of imports of consumer and _ capital 
goods. Imports of $138,000,000 in 1947 
were more than double 1937 imports of 
$63,000,000, and 1948 imports of $187,- 
000,000 nearly tripled those of 1987. 
Exports, on the other hand, were con- 
siderably below prewar exports and in 
1947 and 1948 were valued at $67,000,- 
000 and $93,000,000, respectively, as 
compared with $105,000,000 in 1937. 
The slow rate of recovery of exports re- 
flects the political disturbance which 
has arrested the recovery of export in- 
dustries. 


Traditionally, the balance of mer- 
chandise trade of Indochina has been 
favorable. In 1947 and 1948, Indochina 
experienced a sharp reverse in the bal- 


TasBLe 6.—French Indochina: Exports and 
Imports, Total and by Principal Coun- 
tries, 19387 and 1946-48 


[Value in thousands of U. S. dollars] 


Exports 
Country ns 
1937 | 1946 | 1947 | 1943 
Totale 2 -ss sian -|105, 061/98, 701/66, 561/93, 173 
United States... ....- , 204/28, 858) 5, 284] 2, 142 
FANCO- 525 -oe <-= 8, 421/50, 382/30, 758)40, 682 
French Colonies 6, 174] 3, 183] 3, 953}16, 460 
Hong Kong..... E 938) 6, 436) 12, 055/10, 667 
Singapore............... ..-] 7,932} 4,511} 7,801} 8, 981 
China............  . ... ..] 5,665) 3,486) 1, 563] 1, 966 
Allother ...... sees ceeeed 17,637) 1,845) 5, 147/12, 275 
Imports 
Country 
1937 | 1946 | 1947 1948 
Total .. -. |63, 276) 44, 3101138, 205) 187, 466 


2, 107} 9,696} 26, 716) 23, 718 
6, 550] 77, 945/117, 524 
4,133] 5,028 
3, 606] 1,042 

222) 26 


2) 4 
219) 7,141) 8, 503 
, 087] 18, 532] 31, 225 


Country 
1937 1946 1947 1948 
Totalioes..a5~ +41, 785]+54, 391|—71, 734] — 94, 283 
United States +5, 187/+19, 162/—21, 432] —21, 576 
aan Searo ers coer 1} +33, —47, he ree 
French Colonies 2,1 -! e 
Hong Kong.-- th toe +8, 449) +9, 625 
Singapore +5, 682) +4, 249] +7579] +8, 555 


1,028| +2, 267] —5, 578| —6, 537 
—9, 242|—13, 385] —18, 950 


Ch 
All other... 


BouRcs:; Statistique de I'Indochine. 
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ance-of-trade picture from the prewar 


‘favorable to an adverse one, which in 


1947 amounted to $72,000,000 and in 
1948 to $94,000,000. This deficit has 
been made up by France under the 
over-ali plan for the French Union. 


Since the war some changes have oc- 
curred in the geographic pattern of In- 
dochina’s foreign trade. While France 
and the French Union retained their 
prewar leadership in the merchandise 
trade of the country, the United States 
became the second major source of con- 
sumer and industrial goods. With the 
exception of Hiongkong, whose role 
greatly declined in 1948, the relative 
position of other prewar traditional 
markets and sources of supply has 
changed little. 


In ccnsequence of the French con- 
trol! of Indochina’s foreign trade, 
France is not only a principal supplier 
of goods to the area, but is also its 
main export outlet. In 1948 more 
than 61 percent cf the flow of Indo- 
china’s exports went to France and 
the French Union, compared with 52 
percent in 1937. During the same 
year the value of goods imported from 
France and the Union accounted for 
more than 65 percent as against 57 
percent in 1927. 


Indochina’s trade with the United 
States in 1947 and 1948, while it re- 
mained considerably higher than in 
1937, had fallen seriously with respect 
to 1946. The value of exports has 
declined from $29,000,000 in 1946 to 
$5,000,000 and $2,000,000 during 1947 
and 1948, respectively, reflecting the 
curtailment of rubber shipments, 
while imports have increased from 
$10,000,000 to $27,000,000 and $24,- 
000,000 in the same period. The prin- 
cipal postwar imports from the United 
States consisted of textile manufac- 
tures and fibers, machinery, motor 
vehicles, metals and metal products, 
and foodstuffs. : 


The leading exports since the end 
of the war consisted chiefly of rubber, . 
shipments of which totaled about 
42,000 tons in 1948 (table 7). This 
compares favourably with prewar ex- 
ports but is less than half of present 
production. Although exports of rice 
in 1948 reachad 232,000 tons, this 
quantity represents only a fraction of 
the prewar annual average of 1,500,000 
tons, With the decline in exports of 
rice and other cereals, certain other 
products such as hides and skins, soy- 
beans and other beans, pepper, and 
kapok have assumed a higher relative 
importance. The postwar imports 
consist chiefly of consumer and capital 
goods and foodstuffs (table 8). 


Because of a shortage of many 
goods essential to the _ rehabilita- 
tion of Indochina and the scar- 
city of foreign exchange, for- 
eign trade had to be placed under 
government exchange and _ import- 
licensing control. Imports into Indo- 
china are made up according to a 
plan of importation, as part of the 
over-all supply vlan for Indochina. 
This plan is usually prepared for the 
ensuing 6 months’ period, and no im~ 
port license is issued for goods not in- 
cluded in the plan. Foreign exchange 
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HONGKONG 

During the past 3 years Hongkong 
has experienced a phenomenal trade 
boom, although the colony produces 
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[nena 
is. granted for imports from non- 
French areas only when the goods 
cannot be ovrocured from French 
sources or when the procurement 
would involve too long a delay. ‘ 


The outlook for the future trade of 
Indochina depends upon the swift 
salution of the country’s political pro- 
blem. While very few imports will 
be required for the reestablishment of 
agricultural production, reconstruction 
of transportation facilities and rehabi- 
litstion of mines, on the other hand. 
will require a tremendous volume of 
capital equipment. In addition, various 
projects for the development of the 
resources of the country are _ being 
considered, particularly exploitation 
of natural resources. Implementation 
of these plans undoubtedly will be 
reflected in a higher volume of future 
trade 


TaBce 7.—French Indochina: Exports, 
Total and by Principal Commoiéities, 
1937 and 1946-48 


{Value in thousands of U. S, dollars} 


: 1987 


Totaliexports-. = . --|-<.- 


Commodity 


Quantity 
Quantity 


tons... 
dos 


--|1,829.381) 43, 573/109, 379]12, 605 
es: 8,74 


3, 699 47) 83 5 
2,233, 1.277 5 604 
3, 842]. 191 8.515 
a eee 21,259)... . 2. Jlu, 624 
1947 194% 
Commodity 2 2 
g | 3 ail 3 
Za a re a 
cod > ia f > 
Told exports 
Bubter....... Metric tons, .|f 
Giles; raw... .2..--: do. . 


ad derivatives. 


lOF] 23s) 
- | 1,691] 4,251) 1,402) 2,651 
Othec__ 1 Simran] ROy Se SOL eae es 18, 889 


SOUKCE: Statistique de I’ Indochine 


Taste 8.—lrench Indochina: Imports, To- 
tai and by Principal Commodity Groups, 
£937 and 1946-48 


{Value in thousands of U.S. dollars} 


Commodity group 1946 | 1947 


Total imports... - 


Fuedstulls, including bey- 

IR IHON ro >, = lotion = oe eee 
Textiles and manufactures .|2), 76: 
Chenricals and products 


30, 289 
46, 003 
7] 16,140 


Machinery ..... 2, 905 15, 936 
Vehicles... é 2, 705) 2, 18, 963 
Petroteum and products 3%, 469) 3, 4, 521 

Metals... ... se tecsel yD: O78} 5 4, 330 
Papers and products. --| 2,650} 2, 12, 0238 
3 | ea ees ------{!2. 201] 6, 1S 39, 256 


SOURCE; Statistique de I’ Indochiae, 


little within its own borders and only 
10 to 15 percent of the goods entering 
the colony remains for local use. The 
postwar prosperity of the area is pri- 
marily due to the entrepot character 
of its trade. 

Exports and imports in 1948 were 
a record for all time (table 9). Exports 
during 1946 were 34.5 percent larger 
than in 1937; exports in 1947 were 
58.9 percent larger than those of 1946; 
while 1948 showed an increase of 30.1 
percent over the preceding year. Im- 
ports showed similar increases: Those 
of 1946 were 24.2 percent larger than 
in 1937; in 1947 they were 66 percent 
greater than in 1946; and 1948 show- 
ed an increase of 33 percent over 1947. 
The chief factors eccounting for this 
increase in foreign trade have been 
(1) a minimum of import and export 
restrictions, and (2) a legal open mar- 
ket for the purchase and sale of for- 
eign currencies. 

Traditionally, Hongkong had an 
adverse balance in its merchandise 
trade; the receipt from invisibles, such 
as shipping, insurance, banking, remit- 
tances, and other financial transac- 
tions more than amply made up the 
deficits. The same condition prevails 
in the postwar period. 


Since the end of the war Hongkong’s 
foreign-trade pattern has shown some 
striking changes. Germany and Japan 
were formerly major sources of sup- 
ply of manufactured goods, but with 
elimination of these sources after the 
war the United States position con- 
siderably strengthened. The United 
Kingdom has also been able to meet 
an increasing portion of the demands 
for industrial products, supplying 4.7 
percent of Hongkong’s imports in 


1946 and 10.6 percent and 14.5 per- 
cent in 1947 and in 1948, respec- 
tively. The Philippines has  be- 


come a more important customer, its 
share of Hongkong’« exvorts increasing 
from 2.8 percent in 1937 to 5.1 per- 
cent in 1947. and 8.6 percent in 1948. 
While Hongkong’s imovorts from all 
of China have been cut nearly to half, 
its exports to that country have fal- 
len even more sharvly in the postwar 
period. What has been lost by Hiong- 
kong in Southeast Asia in 1948 has 
been more than comnensated for by 
the trads w'th Japan and Korea dur- 
ing that year. 

High prices of primary products 
from the Far East have prevailed in 
the United States, and this fact 
coupled with the desire for dollar ex- 
change to pay for imports has stimu- 
lated the flow of goods to the United 
States. The United States. The Unit- 
ed States share of Hongkong’s imports 
increased from 8.4 percent in 1937 to 
19.3 percent in 1947 and 18.7 percent 
in 1948. In the same periods the Unit- 
ed States share in the export trade of 
the colony amounted to 8.8, 12.5, and 
9.6 percent, respectively. 


Because of the entrepot nature of 
Hongkong’s trade, there is a_ great 
similarity of the commodities entering 
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Tabie 9.—Hong Kong: Eoports and Im- 
. ports, Total saa by Principal Countries; 
1987 and 1946-48 
[In thousands of U. 8. dollars} 


Exports 


Country 


Total- ee 143, 421/192, 844/306, 490]398, 653 
States _.-| 12, 622] 38, 225] 38, 499 

hog “er -| 58,434 06. 789 2, 645 

al | 53, 2 
mis ser 21, 801! 35, 30L 
United Kington : Goat] 1 914 
one are pean Z 96, 507!147, 776 
Tmports 
1937 | 1946 | 1947 | 1098 


Country Pe a oe | 


189, 377|235, 119]390, 389]523, 260 


Balance of trade (export+; im- 
port—) 


Country oe 
1937 | 1946 1947 1948 
"Total... -- "<<< —45, 956] —42, 275, —83, 899] —124,627 
United States.......- —3, 268] —9, 033) —37, 005] —59, 25+ 
Chi = —6, 495] —27, 962| —37, 813 
Malsya.. +9, 139} +23, 023]+28, 212)+-29, 435 
Siam... —2, 602) +4, 180) +6, 713)+11, 065 
Macao. +1, 857| —11, 332] ° —2, 869} +11, 918 
United —7, 936] —6, 886]—31, 797) —56, 882 


—36, 726|—35, 732|—19, 191] —23. 156 


Souece: Hong Kong Trade and Shipping 1937; Hong 
Kong Government Gazette 1946-3. 


Taste 10—Hong Kong: Exports and Im- 
ports, Total and by Principal Commodity 
Groups, 1987 and 1946-48 


{Value in thousands of U. S. dollars] 


Commodi: y group 


Total e\ports..-.-. 


Textile fibers and manu- 
PRCORIS <7. cream 
Foodstuffs and _ provi- 


WANHIS S ceoe cnn ene 
Chomicals and drugs. - .. 
Oils, fats, und fuels__.--. 
Dyeing and tanning 
traterials___..-- 

Paper and 
Vehicles __- 
Fertilizers 
All other 


Total imports... ... 18 
Foodstuffs and provi- 


Oils, fats and fuels a 
Moles and paperware ..-. 
Wendooa’: <. 6e. Lee 
Dyeing and tanning 

matetials: ooo. 26 case 
Vehicles. 
All other. 


) Not strictly comparable with ofher years. 


Source: Nong Kong Trade and Shipping ; 
Kong Government Gazette, M6 43. ietlan te Ye 
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into its import and its export trade. 
Among these are textile fibers and 
manufactures, foodstuffs, metals, chemi- 
cals and drugs, fats and oils, fuels and 
petroleum products, dyeing materials, 
paper, vehicles, fertilizers, and tobacco 
and its products (table 10). 


Under the new changes in import 
procedure, licenses are not required, 
with certain exceptions, for commodi- 
ties from the United States, the British 
Empire (except Canada and Newfound- 
land), British Mandated Territories, 
Iraq, Iceland, the Faroes, Siam, Burma, 
French Indochina, Indonesia, and the 
Republic of the Philippines. A special 
license is generally required, however, 
for imports of certain limited groups 
of foodstuffs, mineral products, and 
manufactured goods. On the other 
hand, there is a prohibition of exports 
of certain scarce commodities, except 
under license; and licenses are required 
for the export of some items sold out- 
side the sterling area. 


Continuation of the pfesent high 
level of trade depends to a great ex- 
tent upon maintenance of the high 
level of world demand and Hongkong’s 
ability to attract a large proportion of 
the trade of the western Pacific, cou- 
pled with political stability in the ad- 
jacent areas of the Far East. 


INDONESIA 

Although Indonesia’s visible foreign 
trade in 1948 showed a vigorous re- 
covery over that of the preceding year, 
amounting to $834,000,000, or 105 per- 
cent of that of 1937, the islands still 
have a long way to go before making 
their prewar contribution to world trade 
(table 11). When adjusted for price 
changes, the total trade is still well 
below the 1937 volume. Official statis- 
tics, however, do not include imports 
for the Red Cross and the Dutch armed 
forces, nor the trade of the Republican- 
controlled territory or smuggling. 


Indonesia’s prewar trade balance was 
characteristically favourable, amount- 
ing to $254,000,000 in 1937. The sh‘ft 
from a favourable prewar balance to 
a postwar adverse one is evidenced by 
a trade deficit of $157,000,000 in 1947. 
Improvement in the 1948 position is 
indicated by a decrease in the foreign 
trade deficit to only $43,000,000. 


Initial recovery of the foreign trade 
of the area reflects in large part sub- 
stantial foreign aid (extended princi- 
pally by the Netherlands and the Unit- 
ed States) and shipments of large 
stocks of commodities drawn from ac- 
cumulated wartime stockpiles. The 
expanded volume of trade in 1948, 
however, is attributed to great pro- 
gress in recovery of agricultural and 
mineral production. 


_ Although prewar import quotas and 
licensing regulations were abolished 
Near the end of 1948, imports contin- 
ued to be rigidly controlled to prevent 
importation of nonessentials. Exempt- 
ed from these restrictions were the 
operations of the Dutch steamship 
lines, Royal Dutch Airlines, and the 
petroleum companies. As a result of 
Suspension of ECA financial aid in De 
cember, imports from dollar areas were 
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prohibited until the dollar position of 
Indonesia has been appraised. The 
effect of ECA assistance was not 
markedly visible in 1948 trade statis- 
tics, inasmuch as deliveries under ECA 
financing did not arrive until late in 
the year. 


The use of bilateral agreements was 
extended in crder to channel imports 
from soft-currency countries. An 
agreement between the United King- 
dom and the Netherlands for the pur- 
pose of confining to normal channels 
trade between Indonesia and Malaya is 
believed to have reduced considerably 
the clandestine trade between the 
two areas. A bilateral arrangement 
was also concluded for trade with 
Japan. Similar agreements affecting 
the foreign trade of the area were con- 
cluded by the Netherlands with Italy 
and France, and negotiations with 
other countries are in progress. 


The principal trading partners of In- 
donesia in 1948 and their percentage 
of participation in Indonesia’s total 
trade are as follows: WNetherlands 
(27.1), United States (20.2), Japan (9.7), 
and Malaya (9.4). More than one-third 
of Indonesia's exports in 1948 went to 
the Netherlands. The United States 
remained the principal supplier of In- 
donesia’s imports, although United 
States participation has declined from 
51 percent in 1946 to 39 percent in 
1947, and to 22.5 percent in 1948, by 


TaBLeE 11.—Indonesia: Exports and Im- 
ports, Total and by Principal Countries. 
1987 and 1946-48 


(In thousands of U. 8. dollars) 


Exports 


Country 


United States... 


Netherlands... -.......-- 

Mialayase e222: =F 9 
United Kingdom.- z 283 
TADS cic ties eon - a. | 1,719] 9, 662 
Otheres. = soclcsgesessae 1,798} 20, 422)100, 085 


Country 


Total... - 


United States....... 
Netherlands. . 


Malaye- 5 2. =. fans! 
pales Kingdom. .--.-.. 
al patidess 


Balance of trade (export +; 
import —) 


Country 


Total. 


United States 
Netherlands 


Malaya....... .- +55, 491 
United Kingdom. - —29, 7 

JapAne tec aoe .| —21,-174]—61, 374 
Othe? eceeteze — 53, 557) --34, 798 


n. a.= Not available. 
Source: Maadeericht, official Indonesian statistics. 


reason of dollar shortages and restored 
production of capital goods in soft-cur- 
rency areas. On the other hand, pre- 
ference given to traditional Dutch 
traders has greatly interfered with the 
development of private trade between 
the United States and the area. 

Petroleum products and rubber were 
the leading exports in 1948, the share 
of each in the total exvort value being 
25 percent (table 12). Copra and other 
oil-bearing fruits and seeds, and veget- 
able oil ranked second, accounting for 
19 percent, and tin and tin ore were 
were next in rank with 14 percent, Im- 
ports consisted largely of textiles and 
yarns, 30 percent; foodstuffs, bever- 
ages, and tobacco, 19 percent; machin- 
ery and tools, electrical materials, and 
transportation equipment, combined, 17 
percent (table 13). 


While the political discord between 
the Dutch and the defacto Republic of 


Taste 12.—Indonesia: Exports, Total and 
by Principal Commodities, 1987 and 
1946-48 


| Value in thousands of U. S. dollars} 


Commodity 


Tote] exports... -.}-------- 


Rubber....metric tons-. 
en ae 


Palm oj 

Sugar. -do. 

Tobacco -do--. 

Sosa osec eee do.-_- 

Petroleum products 
metric tons. 

Sit <2- en esoee ee = 00- = 


Tin ore. 
All other. 


Commodity 
. | Quan- 
{ tity 


Total exports... .-- 


Rubber. ...metric tons _} 85, 170; 25,803) 2 
Copra. ---dO__--} 152, 634! 30, 308 


Palm o! 16, 411 
Sugar. 9, 033 
Tobacco i Oe 1,644 
‘Tea Secese == «do... 8,193 
Petroleum products 

metric tons. [768, (Wis! 23, 576)3,847,182) 98, 012 
TMsecse econ | Rou! 1, 1291 6 a 
Tinore......... do — | 20,907, 21,79] 46, 290] 56,156 
All other. : Aree |fiatyd RS | ase « Sew 


Source: Maadebericht, official Indonesian statisties. 


TaBLeE 13.- Indonesia: Imports, Total and 
by Principal Commodity Groups, 1937 
and 1946-48 


Value in thousands of U. S, dollars} 


Commodity groups 


Yotal imports— .- 


KS, 782) 85, 034 
12, O82] 21, W26 


42, 961/26, 461 


tieals, ee. 
Textiles and wine... &6, 272}133, 365 
Metals and metalware_ 16, 314] 37, 943 
Vehivles, vessels, and air- 22, 878 
craft. 72, 970 
Machinery and tools... .| 31,550) 4,477] 28, 749) 
All other... U4, SO) TL LN7) 35, 806) 87, 472 
Source: Maadchericht, olficial Indonesian statisties. 
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Indonesia. has not yet been settled, 
most of the former Republican areas 
of Java and Sumatra have been 
brought under Netherlands control. 
Damage by Republican guerrilla forces 
is continuing and military expenditures 
remain high, contributing to the serious 
financial plight of the country. Despite 
many difficulties during the past year, 
however, considerable progress was 
madg in rehabilitation outside the dis- 
turbed areas, particularly in the tin, 
bauxite, petroleum, rubber, and copra 


industries. Progress in production of 
tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, sisal, and 
papper has been slower because of 


troubled conditions in producing areas 
and other adverse factors. An uninter- 
rupted period of international political 
stability and general tranquillity in 
Asia are the first prerequisites to the 
achievement of prewar production 
levels in Indonesia and future expan- 
sion of foreign trade. 


JAPAN 


The defeat of Japan resulted in the 
loss of its empire, consisting of Man- 
churia, Formosa, Korea, North China, 
and the Mandated Islands. These pre- 
war possessions furnished raw mate- 
rials for Japan's industries and served 
as a major outlet for manufactured 
goods. In addition to territorial losses, 
Japan was deprived of a mechant 
marine which contributed substantially 


to the invisible trade balance. Indus- 
trial capacity, the foundation for 
dapan’s foreign trade, was_ seriously 


damaged during the war. 


Although in the vast 2 years there 
has been significant recovery in the 
Japanese economy, industrial produc- 
tion is still far from prewar levels. As 
an indication of economic rehabilita- 
tion, the over-all index of industrial 
production for Japan, which in Septem- 
ber 1945 stood at 15 percent of the 
1930-34 average, reached a level of 64 
percent in December 1948. Recovery 
in certain export industries, however, 
was much slower than indicated by the 
over-all index, which includes mining 
and construction. The index of pro- 
duction of textiles, for example, was 
only 25.7 percent in December 1948 as 
compared with that of 1930-34. Re. 
covery of exvort industries has been 
retarded, not only by war damage to 
plants, but also by lack of sufficient 
imported raw materials which Japan is 
unable to finance. 


The total merchandise trade of Japan 
in 1948 was $941,000,000, slightly more 
than one-third that of 1937 (table 14). 
If adjustments were made for price 
changes, the volume'of trade in 1948 
would be considerably less than one- 
third that of 1937. The 1948 trade re- 
presents a considerable increase over 
that of $700,000,000 in 1947 and $409,- 
000.000 in 1946, reflecting increased im- 
ports of industrial raw materials and 
incr2ased exnorts of the goods manu- 
factured therefrom. 


The serious dislocation of Japan’s 
postwar trade is indicated by the dis- 
parity between exports and _ imports. 
Whereas exports amounted to only 


$259,000,000 in 1948, imports were near- 
ly three times that value, amounting 
to $683,000,000. Imports have _ been 
limited to minimum quantities of food- 
stuffs, fertilizers, and essental raw 
materials, in an effort to lessen the gap 
between imports and exports. 


Although Japan’s prewar merchan- 
dise trada balance was_characteristic- 
ally unfavourable, the deficit was met 
principally by earnings from shipping, 
insurance, banking, dividends on over- 
sea investments, receipts from tourists, 
and other invisible items. Since the 
war, trade deficits have been largely 
financed by expenditures of the United 
States Government. Unfavourable bal- 
ances in the past 3 years were as fol- 
lows:  $202,000,000 in 1946, $353,000,- 
000 in 1947, and $424,000,000 in 1948. 
In order to utilize to the maximum 
dollar allocations from the United 
States and conserve foreign exchange 
for imports of essential commodities, 
the foreign trade of the country is un- 
der close. surveillance of SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers). All imports and exports are 
evehs to licensing and exchange con- 
rol. 


The geographic pattern of trade for 
postwar Japan has been highly distor- 
ted as compared with prewar. In 1937 
other Asiatic areas (including the em- 


Taste 14.—Japan: Exports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Countries, 1937, 
September 1945-December 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 


(In thousands of U. 8. dollars} 


India 

United Kingdom. . 
Fadonesia..... 
Other... ... 


Balance of trade (export +: import —) 
Country eee pee 
1937 


1946! 1947 


-}— 166, 163] —202. 101 | — 352, 571| —423, 992 


. - |] — 181, 400) —220, 251 | — 463, 430] — 375, 623 
+46, 919) +14. 346) +16, 464] +12. 831 
+463, 622 


1948 


Total: 2285 = 


6: —74| +5144) —20, 749 
—43,095]...... -. —1,314] —18, 620 
+17, 996 +648) +11, 084] +11, 400 
Tadonesia. oo... +13, 491). .- 20.2. +22, 153} +44, 823 
Opler. eho as ~83 616 gaan +57, 328] —78. 
' Sept. 1, 1945 Dec. 3]. 1946. 


2 Lucludes '*Manchukuo” and K wantung Province. 


Source: Annual Returns of the Foreign Trade of 
Japan 1937. SCAP reports 1946-48. 


pire areas) dominated the trade of 
Japan, furnishing almost half of its 
imports and receiving more than 60 
percent of its exports. Particularly 
marked is the shift in Japan’s import 
trade, which in 1946 was almost en- 
tirely (98 percent) with the United 
‘States. The share of the United 
States declined somewhat in 1947 and 
1948 when the United States supplied 
92 and 65 percent ‘of Japan’s imports, 
respectively, as compared with 27 per- 
cent in 1937. As Japan’s industrial 
production increased and financial ar- 
rangements with other Asiatic areas 
were concluded, United States partici- 
pation in the Japanese import trade 
declined, although it is still highly ab- 
normal. 


Although the United States was a 
market for three-fourths of Japan’s 
exports in 1946, during the past 2 years 
exports went in increasing quantities 
to Asiatic areas, with Indonesia taking 
EL percent and Korea 6.9 percent in 
1948, 


Prewar Japan was an importer of 
raw materials, in general, and an ex- 
porter of manufactures. In 1937 the 
principal imports were textile raw ma- 
terials and ores and metals, comprising 
about one-half the total vaiue cf im- 
ports (table 15). Other prewar raw- 
material imports included rubber, fats 
and oils, timber and pulp for rayon 
manufacture and paper. Since the 
war, imports of foodstuffs have been 
disproportionately high, accounting for 
about half the total imports. Raw 
cotton has been the major raw-material 
import. Imports of raw cotton were 
valued at somewhat less than $100,- 
000,000 in 1948 as compared with near- 
ly $250,000,000 in 1937. During 1948 
there were increased imports of raw 


TaRte 15.—Japan: Ezports and Imports. 
Total and by Principal Commodities. 
1987 and 1946-48 


(Value in thousands of U. 8. dollars! 


Commodity 


Total exports. .._/?1,205,934 


Cottan fabrics. 180,.536) 91,400 
raw. .... 
Cotto yarn =m 
Silk fabrics~ 16, 200 
Coa wo rasuseus V1 10G 
Machinery ....-.....-. 12, 990 
Metals and ores.... ... V1, Sty 
Rayon yarn and fabric. 9, 600 
Alkother ss. 220 2 My, 721 


ufactures: 

Cotton, raw. _.._.. 
Other... 

Petroleum 


247, 430) 105, 054] 70,000) 98, 100 
108, 265] 916} 12, 900] 53, 00 


UCEES hae es 
Fortilizer and fertilizer 


materials. _. 32,323] 9, 553] 67. 200} 39, 000 
Salts e5 8,639) 4,656] 12, 100) 26, 100 
Ores and mc 291. 448 4 300} 12, 000 
Alllother = 8.22252. 2 313, 398 30, 439} 86, O13 


' For the period September 1935-December 1946. 
3 Includes trade with Korea and Formosa. 

3 Oils, fats, and waxes. 

* Iron ore only. 

n.a.= Not available. 


Socrce: Annual Return of the Foreign Trade of J: 
Per Is, and Japanese Economic Statistics, SCAP, 
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materials for the manufacturing indus- 
try, but they are still far below pre- 
war levels, 


Textiles constituted the principal 
Japanese export, averaging more than 
60 percent cf total postwar exports. 
The relative importance of this group 
has increased considerably since 1937 
when it comprised about one-third the 
total exports. Volume of exports, 
however, is lagging far behind prewar. 
The internal composition of the textile 
export group is quite different from the 
prewar pattern, chiefly with regard to 
silk. Whereas exports of raw silk in 
1937 wére valued at $117,000,000, ex- 
ports in 1948 amounted to only 
$22,000,000 or less than one-fifth those 
of the prewar year — reflecting the 
competition of syrfthetic fibérs with 
silk. Exports of silk fabrics, on: the 
other hand, have increased ‘in relative 
value although the actual-value ff still 
below prewar. Cotton fabrics and cot- 
ton yarn have increased in relative 
importance, these two items account- 
ing for about 60 percent of the total 
trade in 1947 and 38 percent in 1948, 
as compared with I® percent in 1937. 
Quantity of exports is considerably 
behind that of the prewar year. In- 
flation, high costs of production, limit- 
ed natural resourges, uncertainties re- 
garding reparations, and lack of suffi- 
cient encouragement for investments 
have retarded the shipment of other 
commodities exported before the war. 


The broadened base of Japanese for- 
eign trade is not only a_ result of 
partial economic recovery in both 
Japan and some of Japan’s prewar 
trading partners but is a result of 
trade arrangements with sterling-area 
countries, Siam, the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, and Sweden. It is expected 
that the total trade under thé four 
agreements (purchases by Japan and 
sales by Japan to the participating 
countries) will total $367,000,000, of 
which $205,000,000 is with the sterling 
area, $60,000,000 with Siam, $88,000,- 
000 with Indonesia, $1,000,000. with 
the Netherlands, and $13,000,000 with 
Sweden. Trade talks between repre- 
séntatives of Japan and other countries 
are in process. 


Another vecent development that is 
expected to have a favourable effect 
upon Japan’s foreign trade is the set- 
ting of a single foreign exchange rate 
of 360 yen to 1 United States dollar. 


effective April 25, 1949. The single 
rate should serve: as a_ stimulant to 
rationalization of industry. Because 


of Japan’s geographical position in re- 

lation to sources of raw materials and 

major markets, however, the outlook 

fqr, expansion of Japanese trade in the 

future is dependent upon the estab- 

Hehment of political equilibrium in 
Sia 
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KOREA 


The administratiye division of Korea 
at the 38th parallel for the purposes 
of Allied administration immediately 
after VJ-day, although intended as a 
temporary measure, has resulted in 
continued political division under two 
separate Korean governments. This 
political division destroyed the self- 
supporting character of the country’s 
economy. As a result, the agricultur- 
al economy of South Korea has had to 
look to the United States for economic 
assistance to feed its population of 
20,000,000 people, .while North Korea, 
rich in natural resources and industrial 
capacity, nas had to reorient its econo- 
my toward the U.S.S.R. South Korea 
has been largely dependent upon im- 
ports from the United States (financed 
by the United States through appro- 
priated funds) and has sent most of its 
exports to Japan and the United 
States. Data are lacking for the trade 
of North Korea, although it is known 
that most of the trade during the post- 
war period has been with Soviet, areas 
and with Hongkong. 


South Korea’s trade during the post- 
war period has been largely on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis, with 
most of the imports financed by the 
United States appropriated funds. In 
1948 government-level total trade 
amounted to $188,000,000 as compared 
with $180,000,000 in 1947 (table 16). 
Comparable trade statistics for 1937 


TasLeE 16.—Korea:' Exports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Countries; 1937 
and 1946-48 


{In thousands of U. S. dollars] 


Country 


Gl cus ssaee ea 


United States_........... 
SBVAN eee cree een 
Other enc -ssstensnacee 


Balance of tracle (export +; 
import —) 


—32, 610) —137, 497 
19} — 14, 666) . 
—1, 860 


‘Korea includes North and South Korea in 1937, 
South Korea only Ls. &. 

2 Guyermment export only 1946-48 

3 Qovermment imports tncluding GARIOA and mill- 
tary stock transfers 1046-48. 


Source: Trade and Shipping of Chown (Korea), 1937; 
report from tho American Mission in Korea, 1946-48. | 


Country 


Tatel. cce<- 


United States 22. 
Japan 7 
OU rae ener 
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are not available. The total trade of 
the entire peninsula of Korea; which 
was then part of the Japanese empire, 
amounted to $444,000,000 in 1937. 


South Korea’s postwar trade is char- 
acterized by a large import balance. 
In 1948 government-level imports were 
valued at $180,000,000 as compared 
with imports of $175,000,000 the preced-- 
ing year. Government-level exports in 
1948 amounted to less than $9,000,000, 
or about one-twentieth of the value of 
imports for that year. Exports of the 


TaBLe 17.—Korea:' Exporis, Total and 
by Principal Commoditics, 1987 and 
1946-48 


(Value in thousands of U. S, dollars] 


1937 
Commodity 
juan uan- 
st Value brs Value 
Total exports ?.....]........ 198, 678)....... 
Tungsten concentrates : 
metrictons..) 1,415 
1 OO tose enonscnu do... 2,721 
Graphite.......... ----| 43, 568) 
Anchovies. . 0. a, 
loon fe seeeen 2,381 ,951 
soybeans) sanetd Sa et 
pper..... 50 i 
Lend concontrates.do.. -.| 5,182 
Zinc concentrates..do....| 5, 931 
All Other soeseccenes a. eel eneeeee 
Commodity 
Quai 
tity 
Total exports %.......)....... 


Tungsten concentrates 
metric tons. . 
do.... 
do... 


Zinc concentrates... 
All other........... aa) Beacon 


' Korea includes North and South Korea in 1937, South 
Korea only 1946-48. 

2 Government exporis only 1946-48. 

4 Figures incomplete. 

« Reported as 5,079,446 bales. 

n, 8.=Not available. 


Source: Trade and Shipping of Chosen (Korea), 1937; 

Korean Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 1946-48, 

TaBLe 18,—Korea:' Imports, Total and by 
Principal Commodity Groups, 1987 and 
1946-48 


{Value in thousands of U. 8. dollars} 


Commodity group 1937 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
Total imports?...... 248, 617/49, 496/175, 371/179, 503 
Foodstuffsifivs...-2- 2-5 33, 176)21, 551] 77, 574] 67, 698 
Petroleum products.......|#12,814] 4,494] 5,227) 10, 185 
Fertilizers, seeds, and 
seedlings: See =225 5%). 8, 156] 6, 983) 31,394) 38, 609 
BRE Fie 5, 854] 7,541] 8,963] 13, 725 
Machinery...........--..- 17,405| 341) 2,529) 5, 760 
Textiles and manufac- 
tures Ayeeeuee es coer 60, 805) 1,674) 28,061) 20, 104 
All other......-..------.--]]10, 408} 6,912] 21,623] 23, 503 


' Korea includes North and South Korea in 937, 
South Korea only 1946-48. 
?Government trade and military-stock transfers 


1946-48. 
3 Oils, fats, and waxes in 1937. 


Source: Trade and Shipping of Chosen (Korea), 1937; 
U 8. Office of Civilian Supply, Korea, 1946-48. 
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preceding year were slightly less than nearly 700,000 tons, 


$5,000,000. All foreign trade is subject 
to government supervision and ex- 
change control. 


rivate trade of South Korea 
Heese end of the war has been much 
smaller in volume than that carried on 
at government level. In 1948 private 
exports amounted to 5,979,000,000 won 
and imports to 8,775,000,000 won — a 
considerable increase over 1947 private 
exports of 1,111,000,000 won and have 
ports of 2,088,000,000 won. Since an 
is no commercial exchange rate for ae 
Korean won and since private | trade 
was conducted on a barter basis, ad 
won values do not reflect the bras 
physical volume of trade. More : a 
90 percent of the private trade in : 
was estimated to be with Eongkong. 


In addition to the government-to- 
government and private trade shown 
by Official figures, Korea also carried 
on authorized trade with North Korea, 
for which no statistics are available, 
and also some illegal trading with 
North Korea, China, Japan, and Man- 
churia. 


South Korea’s exports have gone 
chiefly to Japan in the government- 
level trade, nearly three-fourths of the 
1948 exports and one-half of the 1947 
exports having had that destination. 
The United States ranked second as a 
market for Korea’s exports. Imports 
have been largely from the United 
States, amounting to 71 percent in 1948 
and 80 percent in 1947. In 1937 when 
Korea was part of the Japanese em- 
pire, about 85 percent of its export 
trade and about the same _ proportion 
of its import trade was with Japan. 


Exports have consisted largely of 
tungsten ores and concentrates, gra- 
phite, marine products, and ginseng 


(table 17). Imports, which are re 
stricted to essential commodities, 
have consisted mainly of  food- 
stuffs, fertilizers, petroleum, coal, 


machinery, and medical supplies (table 
18). 


Although considerable improvement 
in economic recovery and foreign trade 
is anticipated as a result of the Aid 
Agreement between the United States 
and the Republic of Korea signed on 
December 10, 1948, as long as the 
division at the 38th parallel continues 


the prewar volume of foreign trade 
can hardly be attained. 
MALAYA 

Since the end of the war consider- 


has been made in the 
economic recovery of Malaya. Despite 
the development of internal  distur- 
bances in the summer of 1948, the 
country is firmly on the road toward 


able progress 


industrial rehabilitation. During 1948 
rubber production in the Federa- 
tion soared to a new record of 


4 Official Hongkong trade statistics 
value imports from “Korea” during 
1948 at about $10,000,000 and exports 
from Hongkong to “Korea” at nearly 
$15,000,000. “Korea” includes both 
North and South Korea 
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which exceeded 
the 1947 record by 51,000 tons. In the 
same period the output of tin ore 
amounted to 60,000 tons, compared 
with about 36,000 ‘tons in the previous 
year. The other export industries, 
however, have not shown the same 
strength of recovery as rubber and tin. 


The total value of Malayan visible 
trade in 1947 and 1948 has greatly 
exceeded that of 1937; in 1947 it 
amounted to $1,252,000,000 and in 1948 
to $1,650,000,000, as compared with 
$914,000,000 in 1937 (table 19). While 
exports in 1947 and 1948 were valued 
at $69,000,000 and $811,000,000 respec- 
tively, as compared with $520,000,000 
in 1937, imports of $643,000,000 in 1947 
greatly surpassed the 1937 imports of 
$394,000,000, and 1948 imports of $840,- 
000,000 more than doubled those of 
1937. 

These gains, however, reffected in 
large measure the higher price levels, 
particularly of imported commodities. 
The slower rate of advancement of ex- 
ports as compared with imports can 
be attributed to political disturbances 
and general retardation in the re- 
covery of the mining industry, result- 
ing from dissipation of the labor force 
and the high cost of fuels and equip- 
ment. 

While the prewar merchandise trade 
of Malaya was_ characterized by an 
export balance, the postwar trade of 
the country has featured an import 
surplus, which in 1947 amounted to 
$34,000,000 and to $29,000,000 in 1948. 
This reversal of the _ balance-of-trade 
picture is due primarily to the abnor- 
mal quantities of imports of rehabili- 
tation and capital goods a_ consider- 
able portion of which ~ represented 
capital investment. 

There have been considerable shifts 
in the postwar period among Malaya’s 
traditional markets and _ sources of 
supplies, Although Indonesia continued 
to be the principal source of Malayan 
imports, its share declined consider- 


ably in the past 2 years. Indonesia’s 
relative position as a market for 
Malaya’s products and_ re-exports, 


however, substantially increased. Be- 
cause of Malaya’s membership in the 
sterling area and the United King- 
dom’s drive for predominance in Em- 
pire trade, the major. portion of 
Malaya’s trade is directed toward the 


sterling-area countries. The United 
States has maintained its prewar 
position as the principal outlet for 


Malaya’s exports and has considerably 
increased its share in the country’s 
imports. With the exception of Japan, 
whose role almost completely disap- 
peared in the post-war period, the re- 
lative position of other prewar .mar- 
kets and sources of supply has chang- 
ed little. 


As in the prewar period, Malayan 
trade with the United States has 
shown a continuous export surplus; 
however, since the end of the war a 
declining trend is noticed in the Unit- 
ed States share in Malayan exports— 
that is, 36 percent, 34 percent, and 
27 percent in 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
as compared with 45 percent in 1937. 
On the other hand, a greater depen- 


dence on imports from the United 
States is observed. In 1946, the United 
States share in total Malayan imports 
was less than 2 percent, which rose 
to 10 percent and 12 percent respec- 
tievly, in 1947 and 1948. Out of the 
total Malayan trade with the hard- 
currency areas, the United States 
accounted for $215,000,000, or 62 per- 
cent of the country’s export, and $98.- 
000,000 or 70 percent of imports in 
1948, as compared with $206,000,000, 
of 71 percent of exports, and $65,- 
000,000, or 69 percent of imports, in 
1947. 


The ability of the United States to 
maintain this level of exports to 
Malaya will depend on the capacity 
of other countries of the world to 
supply the consumer and capital goods 
which came from the United States 
in the past 3 years, together with 
availability of dollars to be extended 
by the United Kingdom to Malaya. 
Although, in the post-war period, the 
net hard-currency earnings of the 
Federation of Malaya have far exceed- 
ed those of any other part of the 
sterling area, these hard-currency re- 
ceipts go into the general sterling-area 
foreign-exchange reserve. Consequent- 
ly, Malaya’s purchases in dollars are 
limited to the amounts allocated by 
the United Kingdom to Malaya from 
this reserve. 


The composition of merchandise en- 
tering into the foreign trade of Malaya 


TaBLeE 19.—Malaya: Exports and Imports. 
Total and by Principal Countries, 1937 
and 1946-48 


{In thousands of U. S. dollars] 


Exports 


Country 


I 
1937 | 186 | 1947 | 1948 


520, 061/338, 524/608, 809/810, 644 


United States. ........... 231, 213/121, 776] 206, 339)215, 427 
United Kingdom = 


Indonesia... .._. 20, 148) 21, 412] 59, 206, 91,625 
Indis. 2.5... 14, 185] 13, 499) 24,009] 29, 742 
Saale: 18,119) 4,946) 17, 730) 173 


9,221) 6, 627| 64,900; 98, 


United Kingdom _......| 61,424] 47, 8411124; 3191159, 543 
Indonesia... _. .- -|127, 565] 112, 822) 123, 267]165, 804 
India... ... 9,951} 12, 634) 17, 61C} 16, 412 
Australia - -| 8,423] 41, 536) 39,901] 43, 359 
fara... -| 53, 663) 2k, 948! 54, 834] 60, 509 
Other .-.-{128, sos}i22 Coes Be 61) 
Balance of trade '(export-+: import—) 

Cnty = 

1937 1946 1947 1948 

apa +125, 916) —34, 161] —34. 122] —28, 961 

United States... _|4-221, 992/+115, 149 +141, 439]+-117, 060 

United Kingdom.. —4, 310) +54, 285) —26, 448] —49, 166 

-----+--|—107, 417] —91, 410] —64,061] —74, 779 

Sere me x) +865) +6, 399) +-13, 330 

oe -| +9, —36, 590) —22, 171) —20, 186 

a -| —45,369| —23, 766) —47, 643] —37, 597 

ua +4% 090) —52,694) — 21,637] +22,377 

Se en eee i Seer by a bh Se 2 


Source: Malayan Foreign Imports and Exports. 
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Tasle 20.—Malaya: Exports, Total and 
by Principal Commodities, 19387 and 
1946-48 


[Value in thousands of U.S dollars] 


1937 1946 
Commodity @ | @ 
uan- uan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Tota) exports....- |.-. ...|520, O61]...... ./338, 524 
Pepper. black and wbite 
long tons | 10,533] 1, 656) 20, 995] 13, 462 
Come. -5.<-54: 200, 988) 13,214) 1.797 264 
Coconut oil. . 40, 508} 4.519] 9,130) 2,477 
Palm oil... 42,927| 3,779) 8,314] 1,909 
Rubber. ... . 1681, 638) 280, 959/521, 845/232, 655 
310,009} 7,619) 10, 123 
Cotton piece goods 
1,000 yds _.} 33,977} 2.446] 2,384] 1,645 
Petroleum and products: 
Kerosene. long tons. .| 88,647) 5, 664) 90,320; 1, 903 


Liquid fuel.-..do-. ..|227, 154] 4, 566/101, 038] 1, 227 


gals. . 617 277 4n3 231 


Lubricating oi) 
1,000 
Motor spirits 


long tons .'332, 320) 21, 901/102, 815; 3, 433 
Aviation spirits 
na. | na] 2.38. 
Diese] oi)......do. n.a. | 2.3. n. a. 
AJ) otber .... 71, 071) .-.-...| 69, 145 
Commodity 
Total exports. .....]..... 
Pepper. black and white 
long tons 


Cope. cucht a: =... do.... 


Cotton piece goods 
1,000 yds 
Petroleum and products: 
Kerosene Jong tons 
Liquid fuel... do.. 
Lubricating oi] 
Z 1,000 gals . 
Motor spirits 
Jong tons . 
Aviation spirits 
Diese} oil. .. do... 
Pe OUBCN cor vccos os ves 


D. a.= Not available. 
Source: Summaries of Malayan Foreign Trade. 


TABLE 21.-—Malaya: tmports, Total and 
by Principal Commodity Groups, 1937 
and 1946-48 


{Value in thousands of U, S. dollars] 


Commodity group 


Total imports. .....|394, 145/372, 685/642, 931 |839, 605 


Grain and flour.-.-...--- 39, 350] 34, 781] 68, 294/135, 083 
Other food and drink - .-.| 47, 209|104, 775/122, 356) 137, 965 
“Yobacco -. . 10, 930] 12, 608] 28,718) 29,310 


Nonferrous, metallifer- 
ous ores and scrap... -- 

Oilsecds and nuts, oils, 
fats, resins and gums... 

Iron and stee] and manu- 


24, 974 673} 5,479] 8,033 
13, 286] 11, 357|' 19, 371] 37, 635 


16, 932] 5,649] 18, 6:.~| 20, 448 
-| 10,031} 5,459] 15, 443) 19, 880 

-| 30, 968} 46, 457)114, 420/136, 139 
Qils, fats, and resins, 


manufactured........--| 53,235] 20,314] 34,816] 69, 772 
Vehicles 9, 132] 23,085} 36,096 
Rubber and gutta-percha | 84,411] 60,812] 86, 425] 82, 540 
PRIORI Sone coo e ee asec 50, 905} 60, 668/105, 886/126, 704 


Source: Summaries of Malayan Foreign Trade 
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reflects the entrepot character of 
much of the country’s trade; conse- 
quently, many of the principal export 
commodities are also major imports. 
Rubber, tin, palm oil, palm_ kernel, 
copra, coconut oil, pineapples, iron 
ore, and paper are among the prin- 
cipal domestic products entering the 
export trade (table 20). 


Rice, cotton piece goods, tobacco 
and its manufactures, iron and steel 
and manufactures, motor cars, machin- 
ery, rubber, and tin have been the 
major imports into the country (table 
Zhe 


All exports from the Federation of 
Malaya and the Colony of Singapore, 
except tin metal, and all _ imports, 
with the exception of foodstuffs sub- 
ject to international allocation, move 
for the most part through private 
commercial channels, 


All imports from the United States 
and other hard-currency countries are 
subject to strict government control 
and require import licenses and ex- 
change permits. Only few commo- 
Gities are subject to export licenses 
and exchange control. 


Continuing evidence of increasing 
production of tin, rubber, palm oil 
and other agricultural commodities in- 
dicates not only that the foreign trade 
of Malaya will expand considerably 
in 1949, but that the country will be 
able to balance its foreign trade. 
This anticipated improvement in 
the foreign trade of Malaya will 
benefit the United States very 
little, however, because of an _ in- 
creasing tendency to favor sterling- 
area imports, and particularly because 
of various restrictions on the import 
of American goods, for example, 
automobiles over 20 horsepower and 
textiles. Nevertheless, it is expected 
that to a lesser extent American goods 
will continue to supply that market. 
The development programs for agricul- 
ture, transportation, mining, and com- 
munications will undoubtedly result 
in some continued demand for United 
States goods. 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


During the past 2 years, the aver- 
age annual value of the total merchan- 
dise trade of the Philippines increased 
more than three times over the 1937 
level, amounting to $776,000,000 in 
1947 and $887,000,000 in 1948, com- 
pared with $262,000,000 in 1937 (table 
22), The impressive record achieved 
by the foreign trade of the country, 
however, is not entirely a reflection 
of actual economic recovery in the 
area. With the exception of copra and 


lumber, the production of principal 
pre-war export commodities is still 
lagging. The chief factors contribut- 


ing to the expanded level of the coun- 
try’s postwar trade are: (1) Extension 
of United States financial and material 
aid coupled with heavy American 
disbursements; (2) stable currency; 
(3) strong demand for consumer goods 
and, for reconstruction materials; and 
(4) inflated prices. 
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The import trade in 1948 amounted 
to $568,000,000, more than five times 
the 1937 figure. Exports in 1948 were 
valued at $319,000,000, slightly more 
than twice the value of 1937 exports. 
Corresponding figures for 1947 are im- 
ports of $511,000,000 and exports of 
$264,000,000. 


The excess of imports over exports 
resulted in an unfavorable balance of 
$249,000,000 in 1948 and $247,000,000 
in 1947, which was financed by dollar 
receipts under the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 and _ other 
United States Government aid. It is 
anticipated, however, that United 
States payments to the Philippines 
will decline sharply after 1950. 


In order: to conserve exchange and 
to reduce the heavy visible trade de- 
ficit characteristic of the post-war 
period, an Import Control Law was 
enacted in June 1948 which _ restricts 
the import of nonessential items. A 
list of 26 main classifications of non- 
essential articles was announced as 
being controlled during the first half 
of 1949. Reductions ranging from 20 
to 95 percent of the imports during 
the base period July 1, 1947, to June 
30, 1948, were established. The higher 
percentages (80-95) were assigned to 
articles produced by domestic indus- 
tries. Twenty percent of the quota 
is reserved for new importers who 
were not in the field during the base 
period. Under export-control regula- 
tions, only a few vital commodities 
essential to the economy of the coun- 
try are subject to export control. 


The great bulk of Philippine for- 
eign trade is with the United States. 
Reciprocally free trade relations be- 
tween the two countries, which exist- 
ed before the establishment of the 
Republic in 1946, were extended by 
the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 
and the Executive Agreement with 
the Philippines signed July 4, 1946. 
In 1937, 58 percent of Philippine im- 
port trade and 81 percent of Philip- 
pine export trade was conducted with 
the United States. The share of Unit- 
ed States participation in the Philip- 
pine export trade has declined some 
15 percent under that of 1937. The 
United States share of Philippine im- 
ports, however, rose to 82.9 percent, 
an increase of nearly 25 percent over 
1937. Although considerable opposi- 
tion to the resumption of trade with 
Japan developed following the war, 
a policy of |Government-supervised 
trade was finally adopted which re- 
sulted in Japan’s becoming second in 
rank (4.9 percent) in Philippine ex- 
port trade. The position of France 
(4.8 percent) was only slightly below 
that of Japan, copra being the prin- 
cipal item in trade between the two 
countries. China ranked second as a 
supplier of Philippine imports (4.0 
percent), furnishing such products 4s 
cotton piece goods, eggs, and macaroni. 


Before the war six commodity 
groups — sugar, coconut products, 
fiibers, tobacco and tobacco products, 
lumber and timber—comprised ap- 
proximately 90 percent of all ship- 
ments abroad, excluding gold (table 
23). Since the war, coconut products 
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and abaca have accounted for 75 per- 
cent of total exvorts. Total exports 
of copra in 1948 amounted to 587,000 
metric tons, considerably less than 
the all-time high of 1,008,000 metric 
tons in 1947, but nearly two and_one- 
half times the exports of 1937. No 
other important export crop has ap- 
proached pre-war levels of produc- 


tion. Shipments of abaca in 1948 
reached 585,000 bales in contrast to 
1,307,000. bales in 1937. Sugar_ ex- 
‘ports in 1948 were only about one- 
fourth the volume of those of 1937, 
coconut-oil exports about one-fourth, 
and cordage nearly one-half. Although 
lumber production has recovered to 
the prewar level, lumber exports have 
been negligible because of heavy de- 
mand for local construction. Trade 
in base metals has _ hardly attained 
token proportions, although a bilateral 
agreement with Javan stinulates that 
200,000 tons of Philippine iron ore will 
be exchanged for 8,500 tons of construc- 
tion steel. Small amounts of chromite 
and copper went to the United States. 
Gold shipments in 1948 amounted to 
$7,000,000, as compared with $30,000,- 
000 in 1937. Rehabilitation of mines 
destroyed during the war was delayed 
by financial considerations and failure 
to receive machinery. 


TaBLE 22.—-Philippine Republic: Exports 
and Imports, Total and by Principat 
Countries, 1937 and 1946-48 


{In thousands of U. S. dollars) 


Exports 


Country 


1937 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


39, 049/153, 057/209, 962 
5] 52 a0 = , 253) 15, 518 
2,918) 17,628) 15,373 
2,425) 8,192) 3,325 
4,985) 1,422) 2,025 
1,595] 5,599} 5, 665 
13, 216) 76,024) 67,337 


Imports 


United States............ 63, 665) 
Japen.......... e 


France......... 
United Kingdom. 
China his- 2.255 


‘Other... 
Balance of trade 
(export +; import —) 
Country pe ee ee ee eee 
1937 1946 1947 1948 

Total. .....| +43, 598] — 231.670] 247. 175|]—249, 000 
United States....| +59, 372] 218. 617] — 288, 01s|— 260, 906 
Japan............]| —6,087| «@) +1,300) +13, 422 
Franoe........... —48) +2, 769) +16, 720] +14,497 
United Kingdom.| +3,622] +1,119] +5,092] --1, 969 
China !.._.......] —2,374 +139) — 12,846) — 20, 867 
Canada..........] —1,101} -5.135] —8,213] —1, 834 
Other...-.-......] —9, 786] — 11,945] +38, 790} +8, 657 


‘Includes Kwantung. 
® Less than 500 dollars. 


Source: Philippine Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


The post-war imports comprise such 
traditional commodities as textiles, 
foodstuffs, petroleum products, other 
consumer items, and capital and in- 
dustrial equipment for reconstruction 
(table 24). 


In view of the continued availability 
of foreign exchange during 1949, it is 
expected that Philippine foreign trade 


TABLE 28.—Philippine Republic: Exports, 
Total and by Principal Commodities, 
1987 and 1946-48 


[Value In thousands of U. 8. dollars] 


1937 1946 
Commodity Q Q f 
uan- juan-| 
tity Value tity Value 
Total exports. ...|...... -)152, 633)... ..- 64, 188 
Copra..... metric tons..| 236, 544] 15, 985/389, 985) 39, 010 
Abaca, unmanufactured 
bales. .|1,307,031| 21, 640/194.000) 4, 826 
Desiccated coconut 
metric tons..} 40,745] 6,347] 4,660} 2,050 
Sugar.........---d0....] 870,914] 57,697].-.....|--...-- 
Coconut oil..-...- do....| 163, 297] 20, 526] 1,522 315 
Embroideries. .........-|.....-.- 3, 689) ....... 
Pineapples. canned g 
metric tons..} 10,959} 1,673}.......]...---- 
Copra meal or cake 
metric tons..) 110,529) 2,900) 5, 859) 329 
Chromite.......-. do....} 69, 856 ria | Reece Parr 
AN others 2 isecsenseseec}vacusieee 21, 405)-...... 17, 616 
1947 1948 
Commodity Q Qu 
uan- uan-| 
tity Value tity Value 
Total exports. ...-}.-. ..-.|264,175]......- lo, aus 
Copra...-. Metric tons .|1,008,402) 177, 208) 586, 980) 154, 700 
Abacé, unmanufactured 
bales. .| 680,000] 31. 716/585, 000} 30, 147 
Desiccated coconut 
metric tons..| 21,181] 9. 527/ 61,373} 28, 746 
Sugar..........--0....] 18,849] 2,041/216, 766] 20, 790 
Coconut oil.......do.-..] 18,144) 6,971! 47,179) 20,369 
Embroilderies. ..........|......-. 3, 008) cose. 6, 
Pineapples, canned 
Metre TONS ee es einen s|ootanen 3, 824 
Copra meal or cake 
metric tons..; 27,088) 2. 132) $3,414) 3,713 
Chromite. --G0....) 16,151 241,977) 2, 506, 
All other... --ee-| 47,361 


Source: Philippine Bureau of Census and Statistics 


TABLE 24.—Philippine Republic: Imports, 
Total and by Principal Commodity 
Groups,-1987 and 1946-48 


[Value in thousands of U. S. dolisrs) 
1946 


Commodity group 1937 1947 | 1948 


Total imports...... 109, 035,205, 858 511, 350)565,'205 
Cotton and manufac- in 


17, 454] 47, 238) 76,721) 68, 682 
2, 253) 14,825) 45,292] 52, 510 
Grains and preparations.| 7,533] 38,196] 49,417] 42,055 
Petroleum produets...... 8, 838] 18,421] 34,252 
\utomobiles, parts, and 

5, 989) 11,347] 25, 707] 31,955 


SEPOS SG <n 52 sterols se espnatone: we 
Tron and stee) and manu- 

B 8,674 23.072| 27.944 
70) 21, 981] 24, 696 


670) 22, 5) 
3,719} 10,712) 21.313] 22, 912 
11, 592) 19, 444] 22.357 


tur 
Levee and other syn- 
thetic textiles.......... 


'ehaeco and manufac- 
SRUPCS vc cetera, Seniesa eee 
Dairy products.......... 
Paper and manufactures. 
Machinery and parts, 
except electrical and 
agricultura)............ 


90] 18,2 . 585 
Albotherics cer. cuce ar fone 389 


7,596) 4,0! 
38, 764 102.776 191. 973 219, 257 


Source: Philippine Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
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will not fall substantially below the 
levels of the two preceding years. 
Exports of coconut products will pro; 
bably decrease because of declining 
prices and curtailed demand in the 
hard-currency markets. Sugar exports 
are expected to increase, as are ex- 
ports of cordage, although shipments 
of unmanufactured abaca may decline. 
Although the level of impo~ts will be 
affected to some extent by the new 
import-control measures, _ estimates 
made by the U.S. Embassy indicate 
that a maximum conservation of dol- 
lars would effect a saving of $40,000,- 
000 to $45,000,000, provided imports 
continued at the 1947-48 level. 


SIAM 


Since the end of the war Siam has 
been spared from major internal 
political disturbances; this greatly 
contributed to the rapid rate of econo- 
mic recovery of the country. Indus- 
trial and agricultural production is 
still below pre-war output, however, 
although the foreign trade of the 
country has considerably surpassed in 
value the pre-war level. 


While in 1947 the total merchandise 
trade of Siam doubled that of 1946, 
the estimated external trade in 1948 
increased by more than 50 percent 
over the 1947 level. Exports in 1947 
and estimated shipments in 1948 were 
valued at $95,000,000 and $180,000,000 
respectively, as compared with $75,- 
000,000 in 1937-39 (table. 25). Im- 
ports in 1947 and estimated pur- 
chases in 1948 amounted to $113,000,- 
000 and ‘$130,000,000, respectively 
—more than double the 1937-38 im- 
ports of $50,000,000. The striking 
change in the trade picture of Siam in 
1948 as compared with 1947 is due 
primarily to increase in volume of 
shipments of rice, rubber, and tin dur- 
ing the past year. 


Prior to the war, Siam normally 
enjoyed a tavorable balance of trade; 
however, in 1946 and 1947 the country 
experienced an adverse trade balance. 
The excess of imports over exports 
increased from $11,000,000 in 1946 to 
$17,000,000 in 1947. The major reasons 


for these deficits were underproduc- 
tion of export goods and the over- 
valuation of the baht. Preliminary 


estimates indicate that during 1948 
Siam had an excess of exports over 


pia od which gave the country a 
le 


favorable balance of $50,000,000. 
Although complete details on the 
geographic pattern of Siam’s trade 


for 1948 are not available, it is ap- 
parent, on the basis of 1946 and 1947 
data, that since. the war some changes 
have occurred in the pattern of the 
country’s foreign trade. While Malaya 
retained its role as a major source 
and outlet for Siamese goods, its share 
declined considerably. The post-war 
position of Hongkong and the United 
States both as a market and as a 
supplier to the area greatly improved. 
On the other hand, the pre-war pro- 
ao of Nie es ey Sagi foreign 
rade almost complete’ dis: 

in 1946 and 1947 i cae 
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Siam’s trade with the United States 
in 1946 and 1947 improved consider- 
ably compared with the pre-war level. 
While United States exports have 
shown a large increase in value in the 
post-war period, the value of our im- 
ports from that country has shown a 
phenomenal rise, chiefly because of 
our relatively heavy imports of Siam- 
ese tin, tin ores, and crude rubber. 


As before the war, the composition 
of post-war Siamese exports consists 
principally of rice, rubber, tin ore and 
tin, teak and other hardwoods (table 
26). A commodity break-down for 
Siam’s imports, however, in 1948 is 
not available. Cotton manufactures, 
petroleum products, and metal manu- 
factures are the principal groups of 
Siam’s imports. 


With the exception of a_ limited 
field, Siamese foreign trade has been 


generally conducted through private 
channels. During the past year, how- 
eever, the commercial pbdlicy of the 


country has been directed toward 
Government participation in the for- 
eign trade of the country. 


TABLE 25.—Siam: Exports and Imports, 
Total and by Principal Countries. 1937 
and 1946-48. 


{In thousands of U S. dollars) 


Exports ! 


Country ¢ 
1937-38) 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


..| 74, 970]45, 679/95, 320)? 180,000 
539) 5, aie 615| eae 
49, 665| 19, 268/33, 650}... | 
9, 183] 5, 157/17, 016 
1, 888)... 


239 
2,660) 5} () 1. 
1,229) | 240}, 1, 705 
- | 31412)14, ee 


Imports + 


Country 


1937-38} 1946 | 1947 1948 


1 
.| 50, 208} 56, 929) 112, 603) 


2 130,000 


, 655) 21. 671) 42.7 
1,613] 3,716) 5, 864) 
9, 981 30 
6,083) 1,356: 1, 9a 

12, bel 9. 


=) 


Country 


Totals... 


United States. 
Mailaya.. 
Go Kong 


+24, 762) —11, 250} — 17, 283]? +-50,000 


“| <1, 185] +4. Pena eee 


} Country detail incomplete 1946-48. 
? Estimate total, country break-down not available 
a= Less than 4 ‘the unit. 


Source: Annus] Statement of the F ‘oreign Trade and 
ail of the Kingdom of Thailand (Siam) 1937-38, 
onthly Customs Returns 1946-47. 
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In order to conserve foreign ex- 
change and to protect domestic infant 
industries, foreign trade is subject 
to Government regulations. Under 
these regulations, permits are required 
for the import of luxury goods, nar- 
cotics, and arms and ammunition. Ex- 
change at the official rate is granted 
for the import of only a few categories 
of goods, including petroleum pro- 
ducts and some health and educational 
requirements. Only exports of food- 
stuffs, wood and fire-wood, cotton 
goods, and certain live animals and 
fowls are subject to export licenses. 
Exports, except for rice, rubber, tin, 
and cement, are not subject to foreign- 
exchange controls. 


Barring the development of drastic 
internal political upheaval, the out- 
look for increased foreign trade of 


agricultural and industrial production 
will undoubtedly result in a greater 


volume of exports. On the other 
hand, the requirements for reconstruc- 
tion of transportation and for irriga- 
tion and mining, coupled with the im- 
plementation of plans for industrialisa- 
tion, will greatly increase Siamese 


purchases of capital and _ industrial 
equipment. 

TaBLeE 26.—Siam: Ezports. Total and 
by Principal Commodities, 1937 and 
1946-48 

{Value In thousands of U. S. dollars] 
1937 ' 1946 

Commodity é | eet 

uan- uan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Total exports. . -|74, 970)... 2... 45. 679 679 
nee - - Metric tons. .|1,102,215)34, 040/455, 556 26, 958 958 
BOD e ne ere tons..| 66, 641 4,117 na. 2° 930 

Wood, eueer arises Mecacial.,  B26| seers = (une eas, 

Tin ore. ieee tons..| 22, 085) 16, 955) 2] (*) 

aU olecsoecan --edO. .. 

Rubber... 2. :.1..22-..40.0., S786 10, 27 “13, 687 id 585 

Allother. 2.) 2.502.025. 3. S:{"0,008|- cco: 2 0, 982 

1947 1948 2 

Commodity @ a 

uan-] yop, 

Value tity Value 

Total exports. .. a<e-|90) S20}... 2205 3 191, SHh 
Rice! ss... metric tons. . ee 10 tee 749,820, 054) 95, 996 
Tea .tons.. 5, Nn. a. 8, 738 
Wood, other than teak...].......| 3,245]... 2, 954 
Tin ore. .... metric tens. . 112} 6,392) 2, 146 
ire ceesesesseee! GOn.<-|-n. w5|-mons-|) 0 904 1, 627 
Rubber. -.- ma --| 19,381} 6, 836] 62,173} 32, 488 
Alllothefon-seecsose-aens|-2-ne50 40, 935]... --.. 47, 482 


1 April 1937- March 1938. 
2 Includes exports from Provinces, January-August. 
9 Total A exDaess estimated at $180,000,000. This figure 
reficcts lat 
D. 8. Not ratiatie! 
pikagss than }¢ the unit. 


: Annual Statement of the Foreign Trade and 
Novigatio tion of the Kingdom of Thailand (Siur), 1937 38: 
Siam Monthly Customs Returns, | 
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CONCLUSION 


It is evident from analysis of the 
Far East as a region and by com- 
ponent individual countries that the 
immediate foreign-trade picture does 
not present bright prospects. This 
vast area of 614 million square miles, 
with its tremendous natural resources 
and one-third of the global population, 
does, however, offer a gigantic poten- 
tiality for future economic and com- 
mercial development. With the ex- 
ception of Japan, little technological 
progress has been achieved. It should 
be recognized, however, that future 
industrialisation of the Far East can- 
not be accomplished in a short time 
and that recovery of prewar levels 
of agricultural and mineral production 
and revival of the prewar volume of 
intraregional trade are the essential 
prerequisites to industrialisation. 


Accomplishment of this initial goal 
depends upon political equilibrium in 
the region and creation of an atmos- 
phere conducive to private investment. 
While political stability depends upon 
the efforts of the individual nations 
of the Far East, stimulation of foreign 
investment is a matter of bilateral 
understanding between the investor 
and the ‘‘investee” that is based upon 
such equitable considerations as: 
(a) Philosophy of joint venture rather 
than exploitation, on the part of the 
investor, and, on the part of the in- 
vestee, protection of foreign invest- 
ment from expropriation without just 
compensation; .(b) right to remit pro- 


fits; (c) nondiscriminatory taxation 
on the part of the investee. 
Removal of existing fundamental 


barriers will lead to greater commer- 
cial intercourse and industrial develop- 
ment, will elevate standards of living, 
and will offer technological and in- 
dustrial training opportunities to the 
undeveloped countries of the region. 
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Hongkong Stock & Share 
Market 


A dull and featureless market, lack 
of buyers, a few apparently distressed 
sellers, a weaker trend—that charac- 
terises last week’s business. But. for 
the military developments in South 
China there were little stimulating 
reports available. 

The possibility of an early change 
is the trading method of the Stock 
Exchange, viz. the re-introduction of 
forward settlements, has been much 
discussed among shareholders and 
brokers; revival of interest and at- 
traction of speculative capital may 
follow the adoption of forward trading. 

Further reports of good working re- 
sults of local public companies have 
come in and the general expectation 
of increased dividends for the current 
year appears justified. Local shares 
are in for a considerable appreciation 


in value provided that the situation 
in South China is adjudged in calm 
and factual terms and no _ alarmist 


view is taken. 

Tha current yield rate of 8 to 9% 
for utilities and over 10% for indus- 
trials cannot be expected to be main- 
tained for long; the opportunity for 
investment capital is most attractive 
at tha moment. In most cases Com- 
panies absorb the 10% _ profits tax 
themselves allowing holders a net 
dividend. Fixed deposits and savings 
accounts are again on the increase 
after the short-lived run on HK$ in 
May and huge amounts of idle cash 
are lying in current accounts earning 
nothing at all. 

Volume of Business:— Total sales 
reported amounted to 38.303 shares an 
approximate value of $1 million, a 
decrease of $% million compared with 
the previous week. 

Price Inder:— The Felix Ellis aver- 
ages based on ths closing prices of 12 
active representative local stocks 
closed at 126.66 for a net loss of 1.02 
compared with the close of the pre- 
vious week. Day-by-day, averages 
were:—July 25, 127.66; July 26, 127.37; 
July 27, 127.27; July 28, 127.22: July 
29, 126.66. 


High Low 
LOA caccaes 155.82 123.88 
1948) oes sie: 148.68 134.05 
1949 ..... 138.37 125.05 
Dividends:— The Directors of 


Chinese Estates, Ltd., have declared 
an interim dividend of $4 per share 
free of tax for 1949 payable 3rd. 
August. 


Business Done:— 


Hongkong Govt. Loans:— Hongkong 
Government 342% (1948) @ 100%. 

Insurance:—Unions @ 6621», 665, 660. 
H.K, Fires @ 340. 

Shipping:— Asia Navigation @ 90 cts. 

Docks & Godowns:— Wheelocks @ 29. 

Hotels & Lands:— H. & S. Hotels @ 
10.20, 10%, 10.40; H.K. Lands @ 
5414; S’hai Lands @ 2.20. 

Utilities: — Hongkong tramways @ 
16.80, 1644, 16.40, China Lights (O 
@ 124%, 12, 12.30, 12.20; China Lights 
(N) @ 8.80, 8.40, 8.60, 8.55, 814; BYK. 
Electrics @ 31, 2044. 31, 301%, 30%. 
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Exchange & Financial 
Markets 


US$ Market 

Highest & lowest rates of last 
week per US$100:—notes HK$634-614, 
DD631-614, TT633-616, corresponding 
to crossrates of US$2.527-2.60. Over- 
seas financial markets quoted area 
account sterling between 2.65-2.85. 
New York free market rates were for 
spot sterling 4.03, 3 morm‘hs forward 
3.90 to 3.92, 6 months forward 3.81- 
3.84, pound notes 2.80-2.86. 

Turnover of last week around 
US$3% million, of which TT accounted 
for two-thirds. 

Estimated amounts of US$ held by 
native banks, exchange shops, brokers 
and currency speculators for spot 
transactions: TT between US$50 to 60 
million, US notes batween US$40 to 
45 million. (Drafts from the US are 
of no trading importance, they are 
mostly sent here by overseas Chinese 
and when sold are mailed to the US 


and deposited in accounts ‘thus be- 
coming TT funds). 
Business was quiet and the usual 


buyers and sellers were in the market. 
Speculation was reduced. 


Gold Markets 


The trend of last week’s gold market 
was rather easy and prices ‘luctuated 
at lower levels towards the end of the 
week. The market was influenced by 
the securer stand of the Colony, im- 
proved military protection and better 
communications with the People’s 
Government of China; cher factors 
were the tighter money market, banks 
being generally unwilling to advance 
cash against gold; lower gold prices in 
Canton as Chinese were planning to 
dispose of their hoards there for re- 
moval to the Colony; import and 
stocks increasing with exports not vet 
reviving; world gold prices on the 
easy side with larger overseas offers. 
Many Canton holders were thinking 
ot selling their hoards in Canton for 


Hongkong currency or to transfer 
their bullion to the Colony for safe 
custody. 

Highest and lowest prices of last 


week were for .945 fine gol-l $386.C9- 
$35812, or $404.48-$375.66 tor .99 fine 
ee Cross rates were from US$50% 
o 53. 


Trading Reports of last week: — 
Monday, July 25:—Opening and 
closing rates $382-38212. On the ficti- 
tious forward market the change over 
favoured sellers at the interest rate of 
31 cents per tael of .945 fine per day. 
Throughout the week, the change over 


eit Cements @ 2234, 2214, 
lp. 
Stores:—Dairy Farm @ 38, 38% 3814, 


37; Watsons @ 45, 4434, 44; Sinceres ' 


@ 5.15; Kwong Sang Hong @ 123. 
Miscellaneous:— Yangtsze @ 314. 
Cottons: — Ewos @ 5. 
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rates remained in favour of sellers. 
War news of the continued setbacks 
of the Kuomimtang Army in Hunan 
stimulated the market rates to 386, 
highest of the week recorded, but this 
was short-lived, and prices were 
easier on report that C.I.F. Hongkong 
price was US$45 per ounce. 


Tuesday, July 26:—Opening and 
closing rates 382-366. Change over 25 
cents, Continued liquidations by Can- 
tonese in Canton indirectly pulled 
down the local rates, and with banks 
refusing to grant advances on gold as 
security local speculators sold heavily 
and the market turned weak. 

Wednesday, July 27:—Opening and 
closing rates 368-3741%4. Change over 
18 cents. With lower change over in- 


terest rate and heavy profit ‘taking 
purchases firmed up tha markad:. 
Lowest of the week, 358%, recorded 


at the early trading session. 
Thursday, July 28:—Opening and 
closing rates 377-369. Change over 29 
cents. Lower prices in Canton due to 
gold sales of the Central Bank of China 
caused the local market to turn weak. 
Friday, July 29:—Opening and 
closing rates 369-366. Change over 19 
cents. Market slightly easier on ex- 
pected large arrivals in Macao. 


Saturday, July 30:—Opening and 
closing 369-366. Change over 21 cents. 
The market was quiet and uncertain. 
In the unofficial afternoon market 
business was transacted at 364%. 


Tradings, Positions and Cash Bars:— 

Official tradings of the week were 
about 181,200 taels, (unofficial tradings 
were very small) making an average 
of 30,200 taels per day. Positions lef: 
open at an average of about 122,500 
taels per day, in which interest hedg- 
ing forward operators, gold importers 
and Cantonese operators were on the 
oversold side; Shanghai operators. 
Swatow operators and one of the big- 
gest local gold importers took over- 
bought positions. Cash bars turned 
over Officially 14,980 taels, unofficially 
about 12,000 taels totalling 26,980 taels. 


Imports, Exports, Stocks, Consumption: 

During the week under review, over 
18,000 taels were imported from 
Macao, Exports began to revive be- 
fore the week end when better profit 
could be calculated. 1,500 taels were 
shipped to Singapore, 1,500 taels to 
Bangkok, (these were all .99 fine bars). 
Ready delivery stocks in the Colony 
estimated to be about 265,000  taels. 
About 20,000 taels changed hands by 
interest hedging forward operators and 
over 3,500 taels for local ornamental 
consumption. 


Silver Market 


During the week under review, the 
highey: and lowest prices of Silver 
bars were $4.40-4.30 per tael, but 
practically nothing was transacted due 
to the small stock; Hongkong dollar 
coins $3.30—3.20, per coin, quoted but 
nothing was (traded; Chinese dollar 
coins 3.90-3.50 per coin, the old Yuan 
Shih-kai coins quoted about 5 cents 
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higher per coin compared with Dr. Sun 
and sailing-boat coins, sales amounted 
to 24,500 pieces; Twenty-cents coins 
quoted $2.90-2.65 per five coins, old 
coins quoted 5 cents higher per five 
coins and dragon coins 10 cents higher 
with total trading for the week ex- 
ceeding 40,000 pieces. 

Imports and exports were all con- 
fined to travellers and could not be 
estimated but should be about the 
amount of tradings in the local market. 

The market mainly followed Can- 
ton, the trend was rather steady as 
prices found their actual value now. 

The sudden drop during mid week 
Was caused by the drop of the Silver 
ceitiificates of the Central Bank of 
China, when bad war news circulated 
in Canton. The mint in Canton is still 
not able to produce coins as the press- 
ing machines are unfit. The removal 
of the mint is planned, About 70 mil- 
lion “sailing-baat” dollar coins pro- 
duced by American Mints were ordered 
by the Chinese Government. They 
have now arrived in the Colony wait- 
ing for transport to Canton. 

The Chinese Government is circula- 
ting ever larger quantities of silver 
coins in the Canton market. Official 
rates in Canton were lowered last 
week: US$=1.67 silver dollar (coin or 
certificate), HK$=0.27 silver dollar. 
Chinese Currency Markets 

Hongkong:—Remittance business con- 
tinued as during previous weeks. Can- 
ton remittances are quoted in HK$, 
rates 100.2 to 100.5 in Hongkong for 
100 in Canton. Swatow at par. Amoy 
quoted as usual in US$, at 99 in Hong- 
kong for 100 in Amoy, Shanghai re- 
mittances were few; capital flight con- 
tinued as conditions in the north were 
disappointing for merchants; transfer 
of capital was done in gold bars and 
US$ at the rates for gold at 90 in 
Hongkong for 100 in Shanghai, and 
for US$ at 89 in Hongkong for 100 
in Shanghai. 

Shanghai:—There has been further 
deterioration in the employment and 
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food supply position. Prices were 
maintained however as far as staples 
are concerned, Black market exchange 
rates were around PB$ 3000 per 
US$. The official exchange rate in 
Nanking on April 23, was PB$396. 

Canton:—Speculation in silver cer- 
tificates was large thus causing fluctua- 
tions in the discount of this scrip vis- 
a-vis the coin. Generally the discount 
remains at 2 to 3% but on one day 
jt moved up to 10%. HK notes are 
the generally accepted means of pay- 
ment but the Canton government has 
again issued a statement forbidding 
their use and circulation. All com- 
mercial business is ‘transacted in Hong- 
kong currency. 

There was a_ peculiar currency 
scandal last week in Canton; the Cen- 
tral Bank announced that nickel 
coins would be acceptable as subsidiary 
coins, these coins having previously 
been withdrawn from _ circulation 
helding no value beyond their metallic 
content. The nickel content was 
valued at around HK$0.60 per 10 coins. 
After the Central Bank announcement 
the monetary value came to HK$1.80 
per 10 coins, When the public turned 
in to the Central Bank a large quan- 
tity of nickel coins demanding re- 
demption in silver dollars, the Bank 
almost immediately terminated the 
redemption, and the nickel coin an- 
nouncement was cancelled. The Cen- 


puklic holdings which turned out to 
be far larger than anticipa'tted. In the 
end, instead of profiting from the 
remonetisation of nickels, the Central 
Bank had to take in nickels from the 
public at a price about three times 
their metallic value. There were re- 
ports in Canton that certain Central 
Bank officials were buying nickel coins 
prior to the official announcement, 
hecping to make a 200% profit when 
the nickel coins were declared  sub- 
sidiary legal tender. A statement by 
the Governor of the Central Bank 
would appear necessary to dispel, if 
possible, the bad effect of the nickel 
coin announcement and its cancella- 
tion only 24 hours later. 


Unofficial Exchange Rates 

Piastre notes from $13.35 to 14.10 
per 100; the upward /trend continues 
as trade with Indochina expands and 
internal conditions, after the new 
government under ex-Emperor Bao 
Dai has started to function, appear to 
improve. Nica guilders from $34.20-35. 
nobes from $26-26.30. 

Bank of England notes from $1614 
to 1634 with few sales as a result of 
low New York rates for pound notes 
which makes exports to the U.S. no 
longer an attractive proposition, Aus- 
tralian pounds from $13% to 13.80. 
Canadian dollar netes from $534-5.80 
(in New York the discount on Cana- 
dian notes is about 5%). Malayan 


tral Bank held several tons of nickel dollars from $1.84 to 1.85. Indian 
coins in its vaults and was hoping to rupees from $1.2014-1,22. | Burmese 
circulate them as subsidiary coins but rupees from $0.8414-0.86. Philippine 
raaking a miscalculation with the pesos from $2.98-3.04. 
HONGKONG OPEN MARKET RATES 
per US$109 
Notes Drafts ¢ ods 
July High Low High Low High Low 
25. SRR et ree 6.34 6.27 6.31 6.29 6.33 6.31 
26) ach pita 6.29% 6.19 6.26 6.18 6.28 6.20% 
De Wet ee eae hee 6.34 6.14 6.26 6.14 6.28 6.16 
ZEEE ate tate ae aes 6.32 6.24 6.26 6.21 6.28 6.23 
QU ak Sa: 6.25% 6.19 6.20 6.17 6.224% 6.20 
SOMES chia Secs 6.26 6.20 6.20 6.15 6.23 6.18 
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The Lesson of the Action of H 

H.M.S. Amethyst 

The dash for freedom by H.M.S. 
Amethyst on a dark night from under 
the guns of the Communist batteries, 
has already been commented upon by 
the local preys as well as newspapers 
in all parts of the world, but we feel 
that the heartening effect it has had 
on the morale and therefore on the 
enterprising spirit of foreign merchants 
hhere, with the resultant stimulus to 
business generally is something we, as 
an economic journal, cannot pass over 
in silence. 


The position in which the Amethyst 
has been placed during the past two 
months is analogous to the position of 
foreign trade here as a whole. Nego- 
tiations along conventional and _ inter- 
nationally recognised diplomatic lines 
were opened in the face of extreme dif- 
ficulty with China occupied by two 
opposing forces. The same line of 
negotiations continues to-day in regard 
to trade and labour disputes and even 
individual freedom is affected. The 
Amethyst herself has cut the Gordian 
knot in so far as she is concerned and 
steamed out of difficulties under her 
own power and under the guidance of 
her own officers and crew, unaided by 
any outside source, 


This escape was made in the face 
of almost overwhelming difficulties for, 
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as every old China captain will tell 
us, the Yangtsze is not a pleasant 
problem on a dark night and at flood 
levels with a strong current running, 
a boom of unknown strength ahead and 
batteries on. both shores, yet success 
crowned these efforts to reach open 
waters. It may be that merchants in 
their turn must rely rather on their 
own resourcefulness, initiative, deter- 
mination and courage than on formal 
negotiations which must necessarily be 
tedious, and expensive in that during 
the long interim, business transactions 
must necessarily vome to a standstill. 


There is precedent for this. Glancing 
back through the long history of China 
and China trade, it is clear that in the 
long run, individuals arrived at their 
own solution of every problem. It was 
their determination and resourcefulness 
which won the dey. It is true that the 
British Navy stood behind them and 
to-day the position iy, this respect is 
somewhat the seme—the Navy is still 
here, ready to do its part in protecting 
legitimate trade. 


In this connection it i3 pleasing and 
encouraging to learn that several mer- 
chant vessels have successfully run the 
gauntlet and reached Shanghai safely. 

It would almost appear that the 
Nationalists are becoming a little chary 
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of openly attacking merchant vessels: 
flying the flags of countries not anta- 
gonistic to them. It also may be that 
the presence of British war vessels in 
China waters,—for other =ations have 
not undertaken the task of keeping 
trade routes free—may be a deterrent. 


China Trade 


Trade wiih North China has some- 
what revived after a few tramp ships 
loaded cargo for Tientsin apparent- 
ly unafraid of the KMT closure of 
‘Red’ held ports. Transit shipments to 
North China via Inchon continued as 
before. A few direct shipments of 
Nor*h Chira cargo (soya beans, salt): 
to Japan were made during recent 
weeks, 'the Japanese bartering such 
commodities which were approved as. 
‘non-strategic’ by SCAP. So far the 
KMT navy has not intercepted any 
ships on the North China-Japan run; 
obviously their patrols are insufficient 
to prevent or otherwise to molest for- 
eign shipping in and out of all ‘Red’ 
held ports. Hongkong merchants are 
anxious to get their China bound 
cargo out of local godowns but with- 
out more regular communications with 
Shanghai and North China the cargo 
congestion cannot be relieved. 
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Floods in South and Central China 
having subsided life is returning to 
normalcy and inland transportation 
has eased. Cargo is again on the move 
which is bringing prices down to lower 
levels. Cost of living which is these 
days much higher in Canton than in 
Hongkong shows signs of softening up 
and at the same time ample foreign 
supplies compete with each other in 
South China markets with the effect 
of reducing wholesale prices. Retailers 
who are overstocked, not so much be- 
cause of the magnitude of stocks butas 
a result of the low purchasing power in 
Kwahgtung, are reluctant to follow 
suit and to let 'the buyers benefit from 
reduced wholesale prices. Thanks to 
the street markets and hawkers the 
recession in retail prices in Canton and 
all South China has progressed. 

Smuggling between Hongkong and 


Canton — to a= smaller extent 
also Swattow and other ports in 
Kwangtung, as well as Amoy—con- 


tinues on a large scale. There is how- 
ever little serious effort displayed by 
the Chinese authorfties in curbing 
illicit exports (which are embargoed 
or have not surrendered 20% of pro- 
ceeds to the Central Bank of China) 
or in seizing illicit imports (which 
try to evade Customs duty payment 
er are refused entry because of em- 
bargo on luxuries and non-essential 
gocds). A flourishing trade by means 
of unmanifested cargo shipments 
maintains thousands of people; every 
day and night one can see here and 
in Canton large crowds of men, women 
anc children investing the wharves 
and piers and spilling over into the 
nearby streets, holding large bundles, 
crates and containers of any sort in 
which manufactured goods and na- 
tive produce are transported. The busi- 
ness of the river shipping companies, 
junk owners and ‘the railways would 
be much reduced if these travelling 
traders (which are organised in big 
groups) were to cease their activities. 
As it is today, all Hongkong-Canton 
means of transportation are heavily 
patronised most travellers being, in 
fact, cargo carriers. 

Canton business life is dormant these 
days; the quiet before the storm, it 
would appear. The advancing Com- 
munist armies have deadened what 
enterprising spirit ‘there was previously 
in Canton. Many shops and trading 
firms have closed down _ altogether, 
others just keep their doors open, 
having sent away their staff. Unem- 
ployed people in Canton are now esti- 
mated at over 100,000 and every week 
this number is growing. To return to 
the country or small towns where 
most of these unemployed persons 
come from is a difficult proposition. it 
is easy to decree that so-and-so-many 
people have to leave the city but al- 
most impossible to carry out a mass 
evacuation; besides, most people are 
destitute and would not find any use- 
ful work in their native places from 
where they went to the cities because 
of lack of work and food. When the 
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Communists take over Canton, which 
may be a matter of 2 more months, 
the- economic difficulties for the com- 
mon people will mount and lead to 
much misery. Only the cessation of 
tthe current military operations will 
bring about a change of the present 
squalor and feeling of frustration. But 
there is no hope for such a late change 
of heart both by the KMT and the 
CCP; the tight to the finish is.on and 
the people, in whose name this war is 
waged, at least by one side in the 
civil war, are going *o suffer more 
than at any time before in the Sino- 
Japanese war or in the current civil 
wer. 

Hongkong Business Conditions. 

General industrial activity continues 
to be satisfactory with good prospects 
for increased export sales and a high 
rate of industrial employment. The 
number of gainfully employed persons 
in the Colony is rising while, in spite 
of the recent heavy immigration, the 
unemployment figure remains insigni- 
ficant. Allround prosperity and ever 
increasing entrepot business of Hong- 
kong are well expressed in the trade, 
communication and other official 
statistics bearing on the Colony’s 
economy. Building of all types 
of houses is very active and the 
issue of hew building permits is as 
large as ever. The requisitioning of 
many premises by the Military while 
disturbing to the trade is recognised 
as unavoidable under present condi- 
tions; housing construction, neverthe- 
less, carries on and contributes signi- 
ficantly to the general advance in the 
local standard of living. 

Manufacturers have been cheered by 
the optimistic reports brought back 
from visitors and exhibitors of ‘he 
British Industrial Fair and new orders, 
directly arising from the participation 
of local firms at the BIF, have now 
been received here. 

Seasonal influences are apparent in 
the production tempo of local factories 
while several branches of manufacfure 
complain of continued. shortages of 
raw materials of one kind or another 
which are exercising a restricting in- 
fluence. The consensus of manufac- 
turers’ opinions is that, within the 
limits imposed by extraneous factors 
and subject to price reductions of such 
commodities which have come up 
against strong overseas competition, 
the future working results can be 
looked forward ‘to with confidence. 
Labour costs are too high—exceeding 
as they do wages in any other Far 
Eastern city both in terms of pur- 
chasing power and in terms of gold— 
but there is no hope for attempting a 
reduction as long as essential food- 
stuffs remain at present levels. Only 
cheaper supplies from China, or else- 


where, can introduce a campaign to 
cut wages and thus make local pro- 
ducts more competitive abroad, The 


purchasing value of wages of Hong- 
kong labour however can and shall 
not be tampered with; the work people 
must and will be assured of a fair 
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return for their labour which policy 
is one of the most reliable safeguards 
for the loyalty and _ steadiness of 
workers and their relug‘ance to listen 
to political propaganda. While a few 
branches of industry operate at capa- 
city to fulfill the stream of foreign 
orders, other manufacturers, though 
mostly of the less advanced type, can- 
not increase their business. 

In the rural New Territories the 
buoyancy of Hongkong’s trade _ has. 
created increased purchasing power; 
farmers and fishermen are enjoying 
better returns than at any time be- 
fore and ‘the little markets in the 
New Territories present views of 
progress and prosperity, order and 
peacefulness which are unrivalled else- 
where. The population is obviously 
well fed and contented and there is,. 
like in Hongkong and Kowloon, a 
great deal of new construction ana 
rebuilding, There is everywhere much. 
optimism displayed in the future ex- 
pansion of business in the rural areas, 
especially in the Yuen Long district 
(which should benefit from the con- 
structicn of a great airfield in the 
Deep Bay area) and beween Taipo. 
and Fanling. The best barometer for 
economic progress is always the price 
of land and, by and large, land prices 
have considerably appreciated in the 
central and western parts of the New 


Territories. The beginnings of a 
flourishing tourist industry have also. 
been noted in the Castle Peak area 


where now, in addition to the renown- 
ed tourist facili:ies on the Island, tra- 
vellers and sightseers find excellent 
accommodation. There is however much 
room for improvement and expansion 
when one considers the natural riches: 
with which Hongkong has been blessed. 
This Colony could be developed into 
the playground of the Far East. It is a 
challenge ito promoters and financiers. 
Given political security Hongkong is 
destined to become a most attractive 
tourist centre with charming Macao to 
be thrown into the pleasure bargain. 


Freedom and Prosperity in Hongkong. 


In the British Parliament a few 
days ago the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, Mr. Rees Williams, was: 
asked why permission had been given 
to the Chinese Communists in Hong- 
kong to continue publishing news- 
papers and pamphlets, in view of the 
closing by the Communists of the Bri- 
tish Information Service in Shanghai. 
The Under-Secretary replied that it 
had been’ the _ consistent policy 
of the Hongkong government to 
permit freedom of the press and 
of publication to all shades of 
opinion — provided these activities 
did not violate the law or prejudice 
public security. In general, he said, 
these limits had not been overstepped. 

This freedom is part of the traditions 
of Hongkong, and _ goes batk to the 
very earliest days of the Colony, when 
the noted Chinese reformer, Wang 
Tao (a contemporary of Prince Ito 
the builder of Modern Japan) found 
refuge here from the Chinese court 
reactionaries and carried on in Hong- 
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kong as editor of a Chinese newspaper 
his persistent and persuasive cam- 
paign for the reform of China. After 
him came Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who pro- 
claimed many years ago that Hong- 
kong and its university were his intel- 
lectual birthplace, from which he 
derived his revolutionary and modern 
ideas. “I compared my birthplace at 
Heungshan with Hongkong”, he said, 
“and although they are only 50 miles 
apart, the difference of the govern- 
ment impressed me very much. After- 
wards I saw the outside world, and I 
began to wonder how it was that for- 
eigners could do so much as they had 
done, for example, with the barren 
rock of Hongkong within 70 or 80 
years, while in four thousand years 
China had no place like Hongkong.— 
We must do the same thing; we must 
learn by English examples”. 


Hongkong languished and almost 
perished under the Japanese occu- 
pation. Half the population were for- 
cibly deported. The return of British 
administration was welcomed with 
unrestrained enthusiasm, and the re- 
covery of trade and industry in the 
Colony since the war has been quite 
extraordinary. And Hongkong _ today 
fulfils an entrepot role even more 
vital than in the past, in view of the 
present situation in Shanghai. That 
the British should stay in Hongkong 
is important to both Chinese and Bri- 
tish. Great wealth and great oppor- 
tunities would be lost to both if the 
worst occurred. The Chinese popula- 
tion of Hongkong realise this more to- 
day than ever. And this is true not 
only of those with permanent and 
long-established interests there, but 
of the million people who have fiocked 
in during the past two years, seeking 
security and stability and good gov- 
ernment so as to carry on their law- 
ful and ‘“ruitful vocations in peace 
and order. 


Hongkong Shipmetts to Macao 


Most exports from here to Macao 
are re-exported from the Portuguese 
colony to the neighbouring districts of 
Kwangtung but some cargo which is 
under export (exchange) control in 
Hongkong has also been re-exported 
from Macao to hard currency coun- 
tries. In order to evade the surren- 
der of a certain percentage of export 
proceeds in US$ _ several local firms 
have in the past consigned their cargo, 
like tung oil, to Macao for eventual 
re-export to the US thus saving the 
surrender of 15% (previously 25%) 
of US$ export proceeds to Hongkong 
Exchange Control. The inadequate 
port facilities of Macao and the diffi- 
culties of diverting ocean freighters to 
Macao—which is only a river port— 
have however militated against the 
active development of this business. 


The recent appreciation of US$ on 
the local open exchange market has 
however again stimulated interest in 
the diversion of export cargo from 
here to Macao and several lots of tung 
oil and rubber have been shipped from 
here to Macao for re-export to the 
JS. While tung oil exporters have to 


surrender 15% of US$ proceeds, rub- 
ber exporters who have obtained their 
goods from Empire sources are requir- 
ed to sell to Exchange Control the full 
proceeds in US$. To counteract this 
trend of exchange control evasion 
Hongkong Government is now enforc- 
ing rubber trade controls with more 
care as it is realised that Macao. the 
loophole of most local trade controls, 
may just as well re-export rubber to 
China, which is the legitimate business 
of Macao, and to the US, The majority 
of locally imported rubber is shipped 
to China but recently there were also 
some unusually heavy shipments tu 
Formosa and therefore it is supposed 
with some good reason that part of 
this rubber is from there re-exported 
to the U.S. Consequently, Formosan 
traders earn US$ from an Empire pro- 
duct (paying in sterling and selling, 
at below market price, to New York 
against US$). 


At present there are warehouses be- 
ing built in Macao which should be 
ready for partial use before the end 
of October. Up to now Macao had no 
public godowns. If transpacific freigh- 
ters can be attracted by sufficient cargo 
tonnage such ships may frequently call 
at Macao, anchoring several miles out- 
side the river port (in the Pearl river 
delta, off Coloane), loading such cargo 
for the US which is under export 
(exchange) control in Hongkong. As 
Sees China produce is involved 
which is being directly shi: from 
China to the Portuguese ie no 
objection is warranted; however, if 
China produce first reaches Hongkong 
and is then re-exported to Macao, and 
when Empire commodities after dis- 
charge in Hongkong are  re-exported 
to Macao for an eventual hard cur- 
rency country destination, Hongkong 
Government will have to take all 
necessary precautions so as to safe- 
guard the interests of the community 
and the sterling area. 


Hongkot’g Import-Export Controls 


More trade controls have been im- 
posed here last week. (1) Cotton 
yarn, all counts, if manufactured in 
Hongkong, China, Macao and Korea, 
has been placed under export control 
with effect from July 29. Exporters 
must surrendér 50% of their export 
proceeds if obtained in US$ to Hong- 
kong Exchange Control. The differ- 
ence between the official and unofficial 
rate of US$ is at present about 50% 
(the open market rate being quoted 


about 50% above the official US$ 
rate). 
(2) Diamonds, Rubber and Silver 


can only be imported under § special 
import licence which is to be issued 
by Dept. of Commerce & Industry. 
Licences are freely given. All three 
articles are also under export control 
—diamonds and rubber. for the pur- 
pose of retaining US$ proceeds if ex- 
ports are paid in US$, and silver for 
the purpose of retaining 25% of US$ 
export proceeds. 


August 4 


Cost of Food in South Manchuria 


In the port of Yingkow and in the 
capital of Mukden food prices are cur- 
rently quoted as follows, in North-East 
yuan:— E 

Pork 33,000, Lard 35,000, Beef 35,- 
000, Fish 20,000, Apples 48,000, Onions 
15,000, Potatoes 60,000, Tomatoes 15,- 
000, Cucumber 3,000, Celery 5,000, 
Peanuts 30,000; all prices per pound. 
Chicken 70,000, Ducks 100,000 per 
piece. Hen eggs 220,000, per 100 
pieces. : 

There is no exchange rate but an 
approx, open market price for one 
Hongkong dollar is North-East yuan 
30,000. 


Egg Product Export From Tientsin 


Eleven egg product factories in North 
China with over 2,000 workers are 
turning daily 1,600,000 eggs into egg 
products for export. Ten of these fac- 
tories are privately owned. The export 
of egg products increased from 1,400 
kilograms in Mlarch and 108,600 kilo- 
grams in May to 270,500 kilograms in 
the first three weeks of June as the 
Government-owned Foreign Trading 
Company and the People’s Bank helped 
them to secure supplies of eggs, to mar- 
ket their products and tide over their 
financial difficulties by granting them 
loans. 

The expcrt of eggs in shell from 
China began in 1840. Later egg powder, 
tried whole eggs, preserved egg albumen 
and yolk and frozen eggs were exported 
and reached its highest peak of 60 
million kilograms annually in 1937, oc- 
cupying the fourth position in the world 
export of eggs. The trade declined dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation. The North 
China People’s Government is encour- 
aging the setting wp of poultry farm 
and scientific breeding of fowl, especial- 
ly of leghorn hens, to ensure a high 
standard in the quality of eggs. 


Formosan Sugar 


Last year’s sugar output in Formosa 
amounted to 630,000 tons, and after 
large sales abroad the present stock 
held in that country is estimated at 
200,000 tons. The cost of production is 
low enough to undercut Java, USA and 
British refined sugar in the Hongkong 
market; Formosan sugar is indented at 
£39/£43 per ton which is lower than 
Java sugar by £9 to £13 per ton. In 
addition to considerable quantities ex- 
ported to Japan, Great Britain, Pakis- 
tan and Siam, a contract has recently 
been made with India for 100,000 tons 
of sugar in exchange for gunny bags. 

Stocks in Hongkong amount to about 
80,000 bags, as against the former aver- 
age of 10,000 bags. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS. 


Cotton Piece Goods. 


As far as cotton piece goods were 
concerned the market was practically 
dead last week, what demand there 
was coming mainly from local dealers. 


The accumulations of cargoes from 
Canton continues, and according to 
estimates stocks in Hongkong of 
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Shanghai and Canton piece goods now 
total 130,000 pieces, of which grey 
sheetings account for 75,000 pieces or 
57%, white cloth for around 25% and 
purple and black cloth for about 18%. 
Mammoth Bird grey sheetings, which 
stood at $47 per piece, fell to $46; 
Dragon Head fell from $49.50 to $48.50, 
and Five Cranes from $44 to $42.50. 
White cloth followed the same course, 
Hsun Liang Yu falling from $46.30 to 
$45.80, Camellia from $47 to $45.80 
and Bee & Monkey from $45 to $44. 
There were few dealings in purple 
cloth, the price of Hsun Liang Yu 
falling from $77 to 72 per piece. In 
black cloth, Double Golden Tael dropped 
from $60 to $58.50 and Golden Cup 
from $58 to $56.50 per piece. Drills 
also fell, Flying Goose fetching $46.50 
as against $47, and Golden City $48 
as against $49. 


Cotton Yarn. 

Stocks of cotton yarn, as with piece 
goods, were also large in ‘consequence 
of supplies being rushed from Shanghai 
and Canton, amounting to 150,000 
bales of which around 70% was 20’s 
the balance being 40’s and other counts. 
Saigon buyers were negotiating for 
over 2,000 bales of 20’s of different 
brands at $1,130 per bale, but sellers 
regarded this price as too low. A 
general lowering of prices, was how- 
ever, the rule during the week: Blue 
Phoenix 20’s fell from $1290 per bale 
to $1280, Double Horse 20’s fetched 
$1300 as against $1330, Flying Fish fell 
from $1230 to $1220. 


Raw Cotton. 

_ The raw cotton market is still suffer- 
ing from depression as a result of 
difficulties in obtaining shipping facili- 
ties to (North China. For this reason, 
Pakistan suppliers have lately reduced 
their quotations, 4F quality being 
offered at Rs.1050 cif. Hongkong, a 
fall of Rs.80 per catty, 928F at 
Rs.1080/1100 or down by around Rs.20, 
LSS quality at between Rs.1080/1100, 
and NIT quality at Rs.1250. The arrival 
of 1000 bales is expected, for which 
an export permit has been issued, and 
from 6/7000 bales are expected later. 


Artificial Silk. 


In consequence of the high Tokyo 
account US dollar rate on the open 
market, recent arrivals of Japane 
artificial silk have worked out higher 
in price. Korean buyers were in the 
market for the Japanese quality; 
No. 120 Three Golden Horses yarn 
was quoted at US 70 cents per Ib. c.i.f. 
Hongkong or HK$4.40; No. 120 Tenkyo 
yarn fetched $4.40 per lb. with export 
permit and without permit $4. Later, 
with the arrival of a further shipment 
of 500 cases, sellers asked $4.60 per 
Ib. for No. 120 Tenkyo yarn for spot 
and $4.40 per Ib. for early August 
forward delivery, but buyers would not 
accept these increased rates. Japanese 
rayon piece goods No. 120 Shioze 
fetched $1.52 per yard for plain, and 
$2.10 with strip. 
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Metals. 

Competition from Japanese metals is 
being met by a lowering of prices in 
Europe. The high US dollar rate of 
Tokyo account has worked against the 
Japanese products, and British and 
French prices are now almost at their 
level, with certain French metals sell- 
Ing even cheaper than those from 
Japan. Except where buyers’ specifically 
require other makes, fhe Japanese 
product continues to hold the field, 
especially as deliveries can be effected 
more quickly from Japan than  else- 
where. Fresh supplies of galvanized 
mild steel sheets, thin, arrived from 
Japan, but though offered at $7 per 
piece for 3’x6’ G80 the price had to be 
reduced to $6.70; the British make of 
the same specification was offered at 
$7.50; Japanese 3’x7’ sold at $8 per 


piece, whereas British and Belgian 
old stock were offered at $10.80. 
Japanese gulvd. mild steel sheets, 


thick, had good sales: G24 3’x8’ rose to 
60 cents per lb, while as much as 71 
cents was asked for G26. Japanese 
galvd. corrugated roofing iron sheets 
were in demand and G28 3’x8’ rose to 
70 cents per lb., G28 was offered at 80 
cents, and G24 stood at 55 cents. Galvd. 
pipes met with a dull market, owing to 
large supplies being available and the 
demand from Siamese buyers having 
fallen off: %” fell to $1.70 and 2” io 
$2.25. Black iron pipes were in the same 
position as the galvanized, but in spite 
of lower prices were able to show a 
profit when compared with the low 
forward bookings originally made: 14%” 
stood at 70 cents, while 1” fell to 80 
cents per foot. French wire nails were 
offered at a lower price than the 
Japanese make: for 1” to 3” quality 
the French price was $37 per picul 
whereas the Japanese price was $38. 
British steel wire rope was in demand 
by Tientsin and South Korean buyers: 
114” sold at $1.30 per lb., 112” at $1.25, 
13” at $1.25, 2” at $1, 24” at 90 cents, 
2%” at 85 cents and 3” at 15 cents. 
British suppliers of brass sheets, crown 
brand, reported a redvction, by £20, 
to £150 per ton cif Hongkong for G8 
to G12; the Japanese quotation for the 
same specification was U'S$405 or 
HK$2349 cif Hongkong, a slightly 
cheaper rate, but local factories pre- 
ferred the British make on account of 
its superior quality. Japanese brass 
sheets 14x48” G8 to (G12 stood at 
$180 per picul, while G9 to Gll 
dropped by $5 and sold at $175 per 
picul; forward delivery was booked at 
about $155. Japanese rolled copper 
sheets width 7”, G8 and G9 sold at $170 
per picul, G10 & G11 were offered at 
$175: the British product 8 oz. was 
avoted at $225 and 12 oz, at $230, a 
difference of from $50/$60 per picul. 
and unless definitely asked for, it is 
taken for granted that the Japanese 
make is required. British makers of 
brass wire are reported to have offered 
a reduction of £10 per ton cif Hong- 
kong making the price £148 per ton, 
which compares favourably with the 


offer of the Japanese make at US$400; 
or HK$2320 per metric ton, or $145 
per picul: a recent arrival of Japanese 
brass wire was offered at $170 for 
'G8/G14, $180 for G14/G16 and $200. 
per picul for G19/G22, G24 was offered 
at $260. British tinplate, though less in 
demand than the US product, register- 
ed a rise: 20”x28” 200 Ib. packing 
fetched $110 to $112 per cask compared 
with the earlier price of $104/$105;. 
holders of large stocks were unwilling. 
to sell at these prices in the hope of a. 
further rise as a consequence of a. 
shortage in America. Tinplate waste,. 
with a shortage in supplies, sold at 
$98 per picul for 18” to 24”, while 
2nd quality 3” to 6” sold at $65 and 3” 
to 10” at $68. British graphite crucible: 
“Morgan” brand, used as an element. 
in melting silver, was required by 
buyers from Formosa and sold at $2 
per kilo for G1 to G10, $1 for G10 to. 
G20 and 80 cents for G30 to G200. 


Paper. 

Anticipated sales of Woodfree paper- 
to North China failed to materialise, 
end this together with the difficulty of 
making shipments inland and the re- 
duction og prices in Europe caused 
prices to fall: 43-48 lbs. white dropped. 
3 cents per lb. to 61 cents, 70-75 lb. 
fell by 5 cents to 65 cents, 78-80 Ibs. 
dropped from 75/76 cents to 74 cents. 
120-190 Ibs. fell from 81 cents to 75. 
cents per lb. MG Ribbed Kraft 47 lbs. 
(brown) fell from $22 to $20.80 per 
ream, 47 lbs. 33x47 (white) dropped 
to $21.50 from $22.80 and 40 Ibs. 
(white) fell to $19.50 from $20.50. 
MG China Cap 17.5 lbs. fell to $8.30: 
for white and $8.70 for  coloured.. 
Cellulose 40x40, British, rose by $1 per 
ream to $71, Belgian 36x39 fell from 
$64 to $62, French 86x39 fell from 
$62.50 to $62 and the rest dropped by 
$1 per ream. Cigarette paper rose in 
price, with demands from  Tientsin 
buyers: 27.5 mm 4000 m _ Centennial 
brand rose from $11 per bobbin to 
$12.20, Ecusta brand (with green line) 
fetched $14.20 a rise of 20 cents; 29 
mm 6000 m Kwa Wo quality fetched 
$18.70 a rise of 70 cents per bobbin, 
Smoking Tiger stood at $20; Ecusta 
brand (with green line) was offered at 
$22.30, a slight fall in price. News- 
print in roll 52 gr. 31 in. fell to 32 cents 
per lb. and 48 in. to 31 cents from 34 
cents and 33.5 cents respectively. Cana- 
dian metal foil fell from $2.28 to $2.25 
per lb., and British and US foils also 
dropped by 2 to 3 cents. 


Smoked Rubber Sheets. 


China which used to take up to 2000 
tons per month of smoked rubber sheets: 
has fallen off so much owing to internal 
troubles that during July shipments: 
only amounted to 400 tons. Foreign 
No. 1 smoked sheets were offered at 
$98 per picul for the best quality, while 
Chinese 1, 2 & 3 qualities A & B were 
quoted at $95, $92, $87 and $82 per 
picul respectively. 
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Vegetable Oils. 


An anticipated shortage of supplies 
from Hvnan and Wuchow, which have 
been affected by the recent floods, has 
led to a recurrence of buying on the 
local market for vegetable oils. It seems 
that large quantities of tungoil (wood- 
oil) have been despatched to Canton by 
suppliers in Hunan, but holders of such 
stock refuse to sell in the expectation 
of better prices should supplies be 
affected by the southward drive of the 
Communists. Hongkong dealers were 
also unwilling to part with large 
quantities, for the same reason. Sales 
of tungoil were effected at $144 per 
\gicul without export permit, later 
rising to $148, and at $149.50 with 
export permit. Teaseed oil 4.5 acid 
sold for $157 per picul, rising to $165. 


Substantial quantities of groundnut 
oil arrived from Tientsin, Dairen and 
Chefoo, but prices fell owing to its 
inferior quality and a lack of demand: 
the Chefoo product dropped from $143 
per picul to $138, the Dairen from 
$145 to $140 and the Tientsin from 
$140 to $188 and $135. 


Beans, Feathers, Mushrooms 


At first Manchurian soya beans 
were little in demand and _ prices 
fluctuated between $37.50 and $37.20 
per picul; later, with brisk buying by 
Japanese and Singapore buyers, prices 
rose to $38 and $40 per picul. 


The price of feathers has increased 
as a result of reduced supplies from 
China owing to floods and _ troubled 
conditions generally. On the other hand, 
orders from Emrope have been at a 
minimum and only a small quantity has 
been taken for Great Britain, while 
New York purchasers have _ been 
offering prices considered too low for 
local exporters to meet. In New York 
the price recently quoted was US 42 
cents per lb. whereas the Hongkong 
quotation was US 49 cents; the local 
‘price f.o.b. New York has risen to 
$360 per picul from $240 last month, 
the price of f.o.b. London is $280. 


Japanese mushrooms were in demand 
by Singapore buyers, who preferred the 
thin quality. Other buyers also showed 
an interest, and sellers saw a prospect 
of better prices as a result of short sup- 
plies. The price realized was $1450 
per picul, rising to $1480 for Japanese 
thin quality; Foochow No. 2 quality 
rose from $1100 to $1200 per picul. 


Ramie. 


Japanese buyers were in the market 
for ramie, offering US 30 cents per lb 
c.i.f. Sellers were not interested in the 
offer, which they considered too low 
in view of an anticipated shortage of 
supplies. Szechuen green ramie was 
offered at $155 per picul, Yuen-kong 
white ramie fetched: $145. 

‘wes 
Fresh Fruits 

At one time fruit from the United 
States practically held the field in 
Hongkong, apart of course from fruit 
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grown in the Far East itself. Now, 
however, large shipments of Austra- 
lian fruit are being received, which 
are not only cheaper in price but are 
able to compete in other respects with 
the US fruit. South African fresh 
oranges are also on the market and 
stand up well in size to the other im- 
ports. The price of “Sunkist” oranges 
was $63 per case of 220, $60 for 252, 
$52 for 280, $48 for 344 and $42 for 
392. Australian sold at $30 per case; 
South African oranges at $41 per case 
for large sizes. 


Apples are now drawing tewards 
the end of the season where the Unit- 
ed States is concerned, but green 
apples from Australia are arriving at 
$34 per case while good eating apples 
cost $35, best green grapes are quoted 
at $43 and best red grapes at $60. 


Price of Bristles 


There has been something of a dead- 
lock for some time past between 
sellers and buyers in regard to the 
price of bristles. The chief purchaser, 
the United States, has been holding 
out for lower rates following the re- 
cent trend in every country; buyers, 
however, are fairly convinced that 
prices must rise to a more economic 
level, as in spite of the introduction of 
manufacture of toothbrushes, hair- 
brushes, etc., this has not caught on 
to a large scale yet, and there is still 
plenty of scope for the original article 
and likely to be so for a considerable 
time to come. Prices have fallen over 
the past few months, Tientsin No. 55 
(long), for instance, fell from US$10 
to $9.50 per lb, Tientsin No. 55 (short) 
from US$6.40 to $6.25, Chungking 
black from US$2.40 to $2.30 and Han- 
kow bristles from US$4 to $3.90; on 
June 15 the prices quoted were respec- 
tively $10.75, $6.85, $2.75 and $4.50. 


Cement. 


Importers of Japanese cement, being 
faced with the necessity of purchasing 
their Tokyo account dollar exchange 
on the open market, as a result for 
the time being of reductions in the 
allocation of official exchange, are 
finding that the high Japanese US 
dollar rate is affecting the price of 
goods. Japanese cement now works 
out at $125 per ton for forward book- 
ing, an increase of $29 against the pre- 
vious price of $96; spot cargo has also 
risen, though not so much proportion- 
ately, to $5.50 per 100-lb. bag, and en 
route cargo to $5.45 per bag. The 
increase in forward bookings was due 
to Macao consignees having exhausted 
the ex-godown stock of Japanese 
cement. There was a brisk demand 
during the week for Danish white 
cement which rose to $16 per 1-cwt. 
bag and $14 per bag for forward de- 


livery. Indochina red & black dragon 
brand in 1l-cwt. bags rose to $5.90 
per bag, while 94-lb. bags fetched 


$5.40 for spot. Formosan cement, new 
arrivals, was offered at $6 per 1-cwt. 
bag and $118 per ton ex-godown. 
Green Island cement in 94-lb. bags 
stood at the official price of $5.60 per 
bag and was offered on the open mar- 
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ket at $5.80; emerald brand (Green 
Island) fetched the usual price of $6.50 
per 112-lb. bag ex-godown and sold 
for $6.80 on the open market. 

Ores. 

Stocks of wolfram ore (tungsten) 
are continually arriving from areas 
under the threat of the Communist 
advance; many large consignments 
even came by air from Kanchow _in 
Kiangsi province and more is arriving 
from Hunan via Canton. As a result 
of these increased supplies and little 
demand, prices fell to $275 per picul as 
compared with the peak price of $480 
in 1947. Arrivals of Kwangsi 
manganese ore showed a decrease, owing 
to difficulties in transport caused by the 
recent floods, and the price rose to 
$145 per ton as against the previous 
prices of $110/$120 per ton offered by 
Japanese buyers. Buyers, ‘however, 
would not make purchases at the higher 
rate. Indian buyers were in the mar- 
ket for Kwangsi copper ingots and 
business was brisk, the price rising to 
$108 per picul as against the previous 
price of $98. China 99% antimony, 
with a shortage of stocks, rose from 
$200 per picul to $235 but fell to $228 
at the close of business. 

Industriai Chemicals 

A dull tone prevailed in the market. 
Although some items were rather 
active yet prices remain unchanged and 
the trend is for most articles, down- 
ward. The difficulties of export to 
China are unrelieved and no prospects 
for a change in the blockade situation 
can be seen. 

Potassium nitrate. Large crystals 
form of Calcutta origin about $95 per 
picul, powder form of 100 kg bags $63 
picul That of France origin not as 
white as Calcutta also in 100 kg bags 
powder form- was asked for $55 picul, 
but still no buyers. About fifteen years 
ago most firecrackers were made with 
potassium nitrate, and sulphur, carbon 
black, but now potassium chlorate is 
used in its stead. Only the fuse of 
firecrackers is made with potassium 
nitrate, as potassium chlorate mixture 
may be exploded by percussion or fric- 
tion, chlorate is not quite suitable for 
making fuses. As the consumption by 
the firecracker industry is so small and 
as it is dearer than sodium nitrate, the 
nitric acid manufacturers do not intend 
to use it as raw material: and there- 
fore it is bound to decline. The other 
use is as g preservative for making 
bacon and sausage. it is saiq that 
bacon may be kept longer with a look 
of gt when potassium nitrate is 
used. 


Red amorphous phosphorous. France 
origin Lion & Fork brand 110 lb cases 
sold $285 per case, but Japan origin 
same packing sold from $205 to $210 
case only. 


Indigo. It is used for dyeing cotton 
with blue colour. This colour is quite 
fast and dyes the fabric with caustic | 
soda and sodium hydrosulphite solution. 
Cow’s head brand USA origin prices 
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were:—Quick indigo 60% grain 1 catty 
tins $850 per picul, Indigo white 50% 
paste 5 catty tins $550, 50 catty drums 
$525, 100 catty drums $540 per picul. 

Phenol. At the beginning of last 
week 448 lb drums Australia origin was 
sold $1.00 to $1.01 for lb for about 
twenty drums. In the middle and end 
of last week no business was done. If 
market continues to be quiet prices 
should again decline. 

Zine oxide. Market strong with up- 
ward tendency as stock gradually de- 
clines. Japan origin 50 kg wooden 
cases With export permit sold from 62 
ets. to 66 cts. per lb, 50 kg galvanised 
iron drums once sold 674 cts. lb, after- 
wards about 69 cts. Belgium origin 
and Canada origin zine oxide occupied 
the whole market, however, they with- 
drew when Japanese imports started. 
Japan origin is still sold around 60 cts. 
per lb, and therefore merchants do not 
buy Belgium products. 

Caustic soda solid. Several hundred 
drums of 700 lb drums USA origin 
were sold from $158 down to $155 per 
drum, part of them were shipped o 
Canton. Crescent brand 672 lb drums 
is about $176 per drum. 

Corn starch. ICI globe brand 140 lb 
bags sold $61 per bag. 

Rosin. Kwangtung produced distilled 
rosin was sold $30 to $30.50 per picul. 
It is not only used as varnish mixture, 
but also for making soap. 

Potassium bichromate. Crystals form 
whether USA or Italy origin was sold 
$1.20 per lb, Granular form USA 


origin or Italy sold $1.10. The market 
is rather active. 
Sodium bichromate. 560 lb metal 


drums Australia origin sold 96 cts. per 
Ib for a few tons. 

Glycerine. Dutch origin 250 kg drums 
sold from $2.15 down to $1.95 per lb. 
The indent price for Dutch product is 
now $1.55 per lb cif Hongkong. 

Sodium sulphide solid. About 700 lb 
drums USA; origin sold around $630 
per long ton. The market is not so 
active as before. 

Acetic anhydride. The price for 480 
lb drums USA origin is about $1.15 per 
lb onyl. Market is dull. 

Ammonium chloride. 1 ecwt bags 
Australia origin sold $560 per long ton. 
1.5 cwt bags English origin at $590. 
As sellers’ inventory decreases, prices 
should advance now. 

Borax. 109 lb paper bags USA 
origin granulax form sold $21 per bag. 
ICI 1 ewt bags crystal form $40 bag 
only. The market is dull, no large 
business was done. 


Carbon vod. It is used for making 
dry cells. Japan origin 241” x 5/16” 
was sold $96 per 10,000 pieces. It is 
also manufactured in Canton and Hong- 
kong. The price is about the same as 
for the Japanese product. 


MBT. English Monsanto 224 Ib 
metal drums sold $1.73 per |b. 
Sulphur. As new. shipment re- 


plenishes the stock, the 100 Ib paper 
bags USA origin powder form is avail- 
able at about $26.50 per picul. That 
Of granular form one dollar cheaper. 
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Acetone. It is an organic solvent. 
Asiatic Company 858 lb drums about 
85 cts. lb 

Extract of Mimosa. 1 ewt bags 
Elephant brand declined much. At the 
beginning of last week it was asked 
for $65 per bag, but afterwards about 
$59. As no buying interest and indent 
price is only $43 per bag, the future 
market will come down. 

Extract of Quebracho. The present 
market is about $83 per bag for Crown 
brand 105 lb bags, however, no large 
business results. ‘As a larger shipment 
is on way to Hongkong and the new 
indent price is from $85 down to $65 
per ag cif, the price trend will follow 
Mimosa. 

Sodium silicate. ICI Crescent brand 
750 lb drums sold from $144 to $142 
per drum. About ten tons were sold. 

Methyl violet. This is a basic dye- 
stuff. The so called “bee hive” lump 
form ‘was sold $720 per picul. Rather 
big business was recorded. 

Stearic acid. Faint yellow triple 
pressed sold $1.10 per lb. A lot of 
Chungking make was in the market. It 
is in slab form about 2” x 6” x 9”, and 
about 50 lbs per case. It is of double 
end triple pressed quality, and colour 
is rather white. The dealers’ opening 


price for Chungking origin is $1.15 
per lb only. 
Tale powder. Japan origin 1 cwt 


white sheeting bags or 40 kg paper 
bags is around $340 per long ton. 
This tale powder is rather white and 
fine. 


Calcium carbonate. 60 kg gunny 


bags Japan origin heavy grade sold 

from $220 to $240 per metric ton. 

Market displays a sensitive tone. 
Lithopone. Belgium origin 50 Ib 


paper bags sold 42 cts. per lb. 
Vaseline. Market quiet. Only small 
business results. Snow white 375 lb 
drums sold 41% cts. per lb. 
Red lead. 560 lb wooden barrels 
Australia origin sold $125 per pieul. 
Lemon yellow. It is used for mix- 
ing with plaster for the decoration of 
walls or other fixtures. USA origin 50 
Ib paper bags sold $1.33 per Ib. 
Potassium chlorate. As new ship- 
ment is arriving from Europe prices 
showed weakness. Finland orrgin 50 
kg wooden cases is now about 60 cts. 
per lb, and France origin 50 kg metal 
drums 66 cts. only. 


Cocoanut oil. It is chiefly for the 
manufacture of soap. Singapore origin 
was sold as low as $95 per picul for a 
considerable quantity. 

Sulphur black. 693 brand 100 catty 
drums sold $255 per picul. 

Oxalic acid. As indent price from 
France drops to 83 cts. per lb cif, the 
spot goods will be mach affected. 

Potassium carbonate. France indent 
price is 57 cts. per lb cif for the 98% 
pure quality. 


Pyro aluminium powder. This 
powder is specially made for pyro- 
technic use. It gives flashlight to the 
firecrackers. 1.cwt drums of Canada 
origin was sold $2 per lb. 


BURMA’S HARDWOOD 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
Unrest in Burma continues to hamper 

the production of teak and other hard- 

woods and has resulted in the complete 
nationalization of Burma’s forests more 
than a year in advance of the original 
date set by the Government, which was 

June 1, 1950. 

As of April 1, 1949, pursuant to an 
agreement reached in February be- 
tween the Government of Burma and 
the teak lessees, forest areas that had 
not been nationalized on June 1, 1948, 
were placed under the control of the 
Government. (One-third of the forests 
were nationalized on June 1, 1948.) The 
recent action, covering the remaining 
two-thirds of Burma’s forest area, is 
understood to have been suggested by 
the former lessees themselves because 
of the serious impact upon their opera- 
tions of insurrectionary activities. 

The Teak Consortium, composed of 
the European firms operating in the 
forest, has been dissolved. Al] the ele- 
phants, equipment, and property of the 
lessees will go to the Government. In 
return, the companies which plan to 
continue sawmill operations at Ran- 
goon will receive title to approximately 
50,000 tons of teak which may be ex- 
ported to any country, the companies 
to retain the full proceeds collected in 
sterling or other currencies. Negotia- 
tions for compensation with the other 
‘lessees are continuing. 

The movement of logs down the 


Irrawaddy River has become ex- 
tremely hazardous and difficult. Late 
in November, 32,000 logs were 


‘floated down the river from Pakok- 
ku, escorted by two Burmese 
Navy gunboats. After a hazardous 
trip of 10 weeks, the logs arrived! in 
Rangoon at the end of January. These 
logs were expected to keep the Rangoon 
sawmills operating at half capacity un- 
til April. The European firms operating 
in Rangoon then planned to close their 
mills awaiting the arrival of additional 
logs when the monsoon rains occur. 
Only 5 of the 10 sawmills located in 
Moulmein are in operation, and these 
are running at reduced capacity owing 
to the periodic stoppage caused by dis- 
turbances and unrest. 

Exports of hardwoods, although con- 
siderably below prewar in volume, have 
held up surprisingly well in view of all 
the existing difficulties of operation. 
Shipments from Rangoon—which nor- 
mally handles abovt 80 percent of the 
export trade—during the 5-month 
period ended February 1949, as report- 
ed in the Daily Customs Lists. are 
shown in the accompanyine table. There 
were no shinments to the United States 
in this period except 18 cubic tons in 
November 1948. (1 cubic ton=50 cubic 
feet.) 

Hardwood Evports From Rangoon, 

Burma 
[In eubie tons] 


Month Total India U.K. Other 
coun- 

1948: tries 
October .... 6,917 4,490 2,166 261 
November .. 8,755 7,097 1,429 229 
‘December .. 4,084 3,058 701 3830 

1949; 

January ... 7,324 5,698 1,551 75 
February .. 4,414 2,812 1,864 738 
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Conditions in Formosa 


Since the introduction on June 14 
of the new T'aiwan currency, linked to 
the US$ at the rate of 5 Taiwan yuan 
to one US$, economic conditions on the 
Island have changed for the better. 
The ‘gold’ yuan notes have become 
waste paper and the old Taiwan yuan 
were exchanged at the rate of 40,000 
to one new Taiwan yuan. The 
authorities are now careful to main- 
tain financial equilibrium and do not 
overissue bank notes. 

The economy of Taiwan is secure 
provided that the Kuomintang au- 
thorities do not harm it by such acts 
as have been committed before, especial- 
ly the state organised robbery of the 
people ‘by means of currency inflation, 
the unrequited exports of Formosan 
produce and ‘the requisitioning of 
Formosan properties by the crowds of 
Shanghai immigrants with or without 
authority. 

Since Taiwan has become the KMT‘s 
last stronghold from which the Gen- 
eralissimo hopes to stage the re- 
conquest of the mainland it appears 
sensible from the point of view of the 
KMT to refrain from further ex- 
ploitation of the Island and its popula- 
tion. There has been a change of 
heart, it appears, among the leading 
KMT and army groups, obviously a 
result of the Generalissimo’s personal 
intervention. Common sense _ dictates 
more accommodation on the part of the 
KMT and there have been shown many 
proofs of benevolence by the rulers of 
Formosa: it remains however to be 
seen whether the affection of the people 
can be won by the present volte-face 
attitude. The memory of the Formosans 
may prove longer than Chiang Kai- 
shek wishes and eventually the national 
demand for independence may rise 
when the proper opportunity comes 
around. 


Economically, the position of For- 
mosa has much improved by the pro- 
motion of exports which has led to a 
large export balance. Official trade 
figures as compiled by the authorities 
in Taipeh, the capital, are unreliable 
not only because of the official inten- 
tion to induce an optimistic feeling by 
overestimating exports and  under- 
estimating imports but also as a result 
of large-scale smuggling. Many KMT 
army and navy officers are actively 
engaged in smuggling and carry goods 
not only in naval vessels and mer- 
chant men, temporarily requisitioned 
by the military forces, but civil and 
military aircraft are regularly used 
for the illicit conveyance of merchan- 
dise. This trade is very remunerative 
and a considerable number of members 
of the Chinese forces stationed on 
Taiwan are deriving profits from this 
business. Smuggling between Taiwan 
and the mainland of China as well as 
Japan, Korea and Hongkong is a 
matter of routine. Official trade statis- 
tics are therefore void of importance 
ag to the actual extent of Taiwan’s 
foreign trade. 
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Developments in China during the first half year of 1949 


China’s economy continued to de- 
teriorate during the first half year of 
1949, as the Chinese Communists, al- 
ready in control of Peiping and Tien- 
tsin, captured Nanking, the capital of 
Niationalist China, on April 23, Shang- 
hai on May 27, and prepared to ex- 
tend their control over the southern 
part of the country. In Nationalist 
areas, all matters pertaining to trade 
and commerce were subordinated to 
the war effort; while in Communist- 
held areas, the new authorities at- 
tempted to consolidate their position, 
at the same time introducing pre- 
liminary foreign trade and _ banking 
regulations, restoring transportation 
and commmunications, and_ public- 
utility facilities. Owing to the absence 
of direct commercial relations with 
Western countries, trade with the 
Communist areas was being transact- 
ed mainly through Hongkong. 

Notwithstanding the dislocations 
arising from the civil war, agricultural 
production during the 1948-49 crop 
year was expected to approximate the 
high levels of the preceding year. 
However, some of the data on which 
the foregoing estimate is based were 


The Bank of Taiwan, which is run 
by mainland Chinese, is in charge of 
a great variety of trade and exchange 
controls but these are not regularly 
observed or they are regulations 
drafted with no intention of enforcing 
them; as is always the case in China, 
regulations are often devised in order 
to create or support a ramp, giving a 
privileged clique an opportunity to 
conduct such business which is on paper 
declared illicit. Nevertheless, the in- 
ternal price structure has not under- 
gone much change since middle of 
June and supply of foreign goods is 
adequate, which is a tribute to the 
smugglers. and their patrons. As 
realistic prices are paid for domestic 
produce, exports are stimulated and 
foreion exchange is earned—both by 
the Government and by certain in- 
dividuals and organisations. 

Unofficial exchange, gold and com- 
modity markets exist and are tolerated; 
no such bold and foolhardy attempts. 
as made Chiang Ching-kuo infamous, 
are now contemplated in Taiwan. The 
Generalissimo obviously wants his 
subordinates to understand that in- 
ternal order can only be maintained if 
Government refrains as much as 
possible from bungling with the 
economy of the people: unfortunately. 
many of the Generalissimo’s disciples 
and ex-apprentices are either too 
idealistic in creatine a state controlled 
economy or are eager io fill their 
nockets at the expense of the commun- 
itv. Inter KMT strife develops and 
affects adversely the life o° the people, 
Wormosans and their unwelcome guests. 
However, as long as Chiang Kai-shek 
remains in Tlaiwan, there is much eon- 
fidence about the more efficient and less 
corrupt running of the administration. 


obtained from fragmentary data, and 
final harvests may show a substantial 
reduction from the forecasts. 

The outlook for Nationalist China 
food supplies until September 1949 
appeared sufficient in (1) most of Cen- 
tral China south of the Yangtze, 
with the possible exception of the 
Tumg Ting lake area; (2) South 
China, except for parts of Fukien, 
where poor rice crops last year and 
speculation in rice is expected to cause 
serious shortages; and (38) West 
China, éxcepting certain areas of West 
Suiyuan and West Yunnan. 

In Communist China, surpluses are 
expected in Manchuria, parts of Cha- 
har, and East Suiyuan. A gradually 
tightening food-supply position was 
expected in other areas of Chahar and 
in much of North China because of 
less-than-average winter crops, and 
poor summer-crop _ plantings. The 
belt along the Lunghai Railway prob- 
ably was the area most affected by 
shortage of food supplies during the 
late spring of 1949. 

The Nationalist-held areas appeared: 
to be in somewhat worse condition 
with regard to the availability of 
food, since the Communist occupation 
of Manchuria, North China, and large 
sections of the Centra] China Yangtze 
Valley cut off important supplies of 
wheat, edible oils, and oilseeds, and 
substantial amounts of rice from the 
Nationalist areas south of the Yang- 
tze. \ 

Shanghai.—Economic activity in 
Shanghai prior to its capture on May 
27, continued at low levels, because 
much of the surrounding territory al- 
ready was in the hands of the Com- 
munists. Prices increased roughly 10 
percent per day in March and April 
and at a faster rate in May, owing to 
ithe widespread lack of confidence in 
the gold yuan and the desire to con- 
vert salaries and other income into 
something possessing a stable value. 
In March 1949, silver dollars, having 
an officiaal exchange rate of US$0.50 
were first issued, but as the paper cur- 
rency began to depreciate even more 
rapidly owing to Communist military 
successes, the demand for silver dol- 
lars became greater. Reportedly as 
the result of rumours that the Com- 
munists would confiscate all United 
States dollars upon capturing Shang- 
hai, the silver dollars were quoted at 
a premium over the United States 
dollar in the open market. 

Although the latest import quotas 
expired at the end of January 1949, 
no new quotas were announced, and 
“As the amount of permitted imports 
became less and less, there was a drop 
in the value of the Foreign Exchange 
Clearance Certificates. These certifi- 
cates were created by the surrender 
to the central authorities of the for- 
eign exchange arising from exports, 
the certificates then being sold to im- 
porters who had to present them to the 
Export-Import Board before obtaining 
an import license. Thus, on April 1, 


the certificate rate was GY18,800 to 
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UiS$1, or 94 percent of the open-market 
rate, whereas on April 30, the certi- 
ficate rate was GY2,650,000 to US$1, 
or only 44.2 percent of the open- 
market rate. 


Other factors causing a reduction in 
exports from Shanghai were believed to 
have been the decreases in shipments 
of such commodities as tung oil, bristles, 
and wolfram ore, which had been ex- 
ported by private companies with the 
assistance of the Chinese National 
Government. The departure of many 
of the Nationalist officials from Shang- 
hai and Nianking hindered the ovrivate 
companies frony obtaining svpplies and, 
in addition, there was a diversion of 
exportable commodities to South China 
where they could be exported from 
Hongkong. 


The average monthly value of Shang- 
hai’s exports to the United States dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1949 was more 
than 30 percent below the 1948 monthly 
average. The value of declared exports 
to the United States from Shanghai 
duri April 1949, as. compiled from 
consular invoices, amounted to US$2,- 
164,373, a decrease of 41.8 percent be- 
low March; whereas declared exports 
during March amounted US$2,540,641, 
an increase of 22.8 percent of the Feb- 
tvary total. The orincipal items ex- 
ported during these 2 months are shown 
in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Value of Principal Declared 
Exports From Shanghai to the U. S., 
March and April 1949 


Commodity March April 
Ferro - alloys US$262,586 
weisties of... US$194,291 237,475 
Goat and kid 

mcs OO ee 340,678 183,096 
Weasel fur 293,191 201,240 
Feathers ..... 266,593 146,181 
Tung oil _.. 337,567 229,716 
Cotton & linen 

embroideries 217,743 174,539 
Straw hats .. 197,817 140,352 
Cotton waste . 109,466 103,988 


NoTE.—No other commodity exported 
had a value 2xceeding $100,000. 


Upon Shanghai’s capture by the Com- 
munists on May 27, 1949, the new au- 
thorities established a Military Control 
Commission to govern the city. The 
People’s Bank-Note currency (PBN) 
used in other Communist areas in North 
China was introduced, and the follow- 
ing exchange regulations established on 
May 28: The gold yuan was no longer 
permitted to be used as a currency, 
but until June 5 it could be exchanged 
for PBN at the rate of GY100,000 to 
PBN! 1, and all debts and financial 
agreements were to be converted to 
PBIN! at this rate. The Bank of China 
‘was appointed to take charge of all for- 
eign-exchanyge transactions and to ap- 
noint other banks to act as its agents in 
handling foreign-exchange transactions. 


Provisional foreign-trade regulations, 
‘became effective on June 6. It will be 
noted that, basically, they are very 
similar to those in effect under the 
Nationalist Government. 


Nanking.—T'he capital of the Nation- 
alist Government of China fell to the 
Communists on April 23, who have since 
governed the city under a military-con- 
trol commission. Although the new re- 
gime has been hampered by a lack of 
qualified administrative personnel, an 
attempt has been made to overcome this 
difficulty by hiring many former Na- 
tionalist employees. Public utilities 
have been restored to operation, as well 
as the Hawainan mines of Anhwei Pro- 
vince, which supply Nanking with coal, 
so that the city has a continuous supply 
of electricity and water. Railway, high- 
way, telephone, and: telegraph communi- 
cations have been restored between Nan- 
king and other parts of Communist 
China, and, effective May 31, interna- 
tional telegram service was restored 
with the United States, Europe, Japan, 
and the Philippines. 


Conversion of the Nationalist gold- 
yuan currency into the Communist Peo- 
ple’s Bank notes was effected shortly 
after the city’s capture, and an official 
exchange rate between the new cur- 
rency and the United States dollar was 
established to PBIN396 for US$1. To- 
ward the end of May, however, the offi- 
cial rate had been raised to PBN580 for 
US$1, whereas the black-market rate at 
the time was approximately PBN750. 


As in other Communist-occupied 
cities, prices of daily necessities are 
controlled by a government trading cor- 
poration, which deal in such commodi- 
ties as rice, flour, bean oil, pork, coarse 
cloth, and fuel. The economic life of 
Nanking had slowed down during the 
month following its occupation, chiefly 
because of the exodus of the various 
Nationalist government departments 
and personnel. Although a majority of 
the shops had reopened, business was 
dull, and any retvrn to normal trade 
would have to await the restoration of 
interregional commerce. 


PROVISICNIAAL FOREIGN- 
EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


The Communist People’s Liberation 
Army issued on June 3, 1949, for im- 
mediate effect, provisional foreign- 
exchange regulations for East China 
(this area is undefined, but includes 
Shanghai). Salient features of these 
controls are as follows: 

The vsual meaning is given to the 
term “foreign exchange”; in addition to 
exchange realized from exports, foreign 
exchange obtained from shipping, in- 
surance, and other commercial transac- 
tions, oversea Chinese remittances, and 
foreign-currency holdings of Chinese 
and foreigners in China are included. 

The Bank of China has been appoint- 
ed as the controlling authority for all 
foreien-exchange transactions, with the 
power to appoint Chincse and foreign 
banks to act as its authorized agents jn 
the handling of exchange transactions. 

All foreien-exchange holdings are to 
be deposited with the Bank of China as 
foreign-exchange deposits against which 
foreign-exchange deposit certificates will 
be issued: these latter can be sold for 
People’s Bank notes (PBN). Such cer- 
tificates mav be freely traded on the 
open market. 


The purchase of foreign exchange is 
prohibited except by the persons and 
for the purposes specified below: 

1. Importers of goods holding per- 
mits issved by the Foreign Trade Con- 
trol Bureau; 

2, Elxporters holding certificates is- 
sued by the Bank of China for the pur- 
chase of foreign exchange to pay for 


freight, commission, and _ insurance 
charges; 
3. Holders of certificates from the 


Bank of China for payment of living ex- 
penses of relatives or staffs of local 
firms in foreign countries; 

4. Holders of approved certificates 
for payment of traveling expenses 
abroad; and 

5. Holders of permits issued by the 
People’s Government, Administrative 
Office, 01 Municipal People’s Govern- 
ments of Shanghai, Nanking, or Hang- 
chow, authorizing the purchase of for- 
eign exchange for other uses. 

Unused portions of foreign exchange 
due to cancellation of contract, or to 
other causes, are to be turned back to 
the Bank of China at the origina] rate 
of exchange. 

Banks authorized to handle foreign- 
exchange transactions on behalf of the 
Bank of Ching (termed “Appointed 
Banks”) are not permitted to buy or 
to conduct exchange transactions lead- 
ing to flight of capital or other specula- 
tive activities. 


PROVISIONAL FOREIGN-TRADE 

REGULATIONS 

The Communist People’s Liberation 
Army issved, on June 6, 1949, provi- 
sional foreign-trade regulations for 
East China. ‘The principal provisions 
of these controls follow: 

Foreign-trade activities in Commu- 
nist-dominated areas are governed by 
the Foreign Trade Control Bureaw 
(FTICB) and its branches. Ohinese im- 
porters and exporters are required to 
apply to the FTIOB, or its branches, to 
qualify as traders, after which they 
may apply for import and export li- 
censes. Foreign traders, on the other 
hand, must be qualified by the FTCB 
through an introduction by the Foreign 
Affairs Office of the People’s Govern- 
ment, before they may apply for li- 
censes to trade. Illegal trading activi- 
ties will incur warning or possible re- 
vocation of license. 

Prior to ordering goods from abroad, 
importers are required to apply for im- 
port permits from the FTCB or its 
branches. Imports are divided into 
three categories as follows: 

1. Permissible goods imported by 
firms purchasing foreign-exchange de- 
posit certificates at appointed banks 
with an import permit or private foreign 
exchange. The more important goods 
included herein are: Cotton piece goods; 
raw cotton, raw hen. ramie, and jute; 
punny bags (old and new): woollen 
piece goods; ores of all kinds; most 
metallic items (brass, copper, iron and 
steel, etc.); machinery and tools; some 
metal manufactures: raw sugar; most 
chemicals; medicinal substances; dyes, 
paints, and varnishes; oils, fats, and 
waxes: books, newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and wood. 
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The trade of Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya excluding trade 
between these territories, during the 
first three months of this year showed 
an adverse trade balance of Malayan 
$7,014,780 or £818,380, the : actual 
figures being $445,794,555 for imports 
or £52,009,365 while exports totalled 
$438,779,875 or £51,190,985. 


Imports during these three months 
showed an increase each month while 
exports dropped in March. The com- 
parative figures are:— 


aT SE SE ES EE 


2. «Goods imported under special im- 
port permits issued by state-owned for- 
eign trade firms. This category com- 
prises; Aircraft and parts thereof; 
motor vehicles; telephonic and tele- 
graphic equipment; leaf and prepared 
tobacco stalk, dust, siftings, and refuse ; 
cigarette paper, explosives for indus- 
trial purposes; and photographic and 
cinematographic products. 

8. Goods prohibited from importa- 
tion without a special permit obtained 
from the People’s Government. This 
group comprises all import items not 
included under categories 1 and 2 above. 

Advertising matter and samples sent 
as gifts, of no commercial value or 
nominal jntrinsic value, may be import- 
ed after customs clearance, if not in 
eategory 8 above. Importers and ex- 
porters interested in foreign-trade bar- 
ter must first obtain special certificates 
from FTCB, or its branches. 

Im consigning exports, permits are re- 
auired from the F\TCB or its branches. 
Exports are also divided into three 
‘categories as follows: 

1. Items which may be freely export- 
ed. Included therein are all export 
items not specified under categories 2 
and 3 below. . 

2. tems exported only under special] 
‘permits. This category includes wol- 
fram (tungsten), antimony, lead, mer- 
eury, tin, etc.; scrap iron and steel, pig 


tron, etc.; ammonia sulphate; coke, 
charcoal, other fuels; petroleum and 
crude oil products; and cotton yarn 


piece goods. 

8. Items prohibited exportation ex- 
cept under special permits of the Peo- 
ple’s Government. These items com- 
prise silver dollars, bullion, gold bars, 
nickel and alloyed metal coins, copper 
coins and ingots melted from copper 
coins: all kinds of animals and birds, 
animals and feathers; antiquities, na- 
tional treasures, historical] documents, 
government archives: rice, corn, wheat, 
wheat flour, and byproducts. 

In handling exports (and reexports), 
exporters are required to obtain for- 
eign-exchange transfer-deposit certifi- 
cates at appointed banks, and to obtain 
customs clearance on these certificates. 
Samples ond advertising matter sent 
abroad of no commercial value or nomi- 
nal intrinsic value are exempted from 
these requirements. 


January 
Imports Exports 
$129,190,592 $152,828,365 
(£15,072,236) ( £17,829,976) 
February 
$187,129,155 $155,817,151 
( £15,998,402) ( £18,178,663) 
March 
$179,478,951 $130,051,479 
( £ 20,988,628) ( £15,172,673) 


The U.S.A. easily. heads the list for 
exports from Singapore and the Federa- 
tion of Malaya during the first quarter 
of this year with » total value of 
Malayan $120,761,696, the principal 
items being non-ferrcus metals and 
manufactures thereof and rubber. Im- 
ports for the quarter from the US, 
however, only, reached’ a value of $30,- 
417,370 as against Great Britain’s im- 
ports into Malaya of $92,190,884 in 
value. The chief commodity from the 
U.S.A. was cotton and the manufac- 
tures thereof, while vehicles, including 
locomotives, ships and aircraft con- 
stibuted the main iten: in point of value 
from the United Kingdom. 

Hongkong’s import trade into Malay 
during the period under review amount- 
ed to $11,012,645 while exports from 
there to Hongkong totalled $6,706,504. 
the principal import item being apparel 
amounting to $3,057,216 in value fol- 
lowed by cotton varn and manufac- 
tures thereof with a value of $1,899,- 
418. Miscellaneous artitles wholly or 
mainly manufactured, totalled $1,887,- 
617 in value. Exports from Malaya 
to Hongkong also covered a wide range 
of goods though none of outstanding 
value. Rubber as can be seen from 
the accompanying figres headed the 
list with a value of nearly $2 million 
while oils. fats and resins amounted 
to rather under $13 million. The com- 
parative figures for the thre2 months 
are: January. imports $1,706,695 and 
‘exports $3,500,904; February imports 
$2,802,240 and exports $277,839; 
March imports $4,709,501 and exports 
$2,220,970. 


China imported into Malaya over $6 
million worth of cotton varn but food 
and drink (non-dutiable) headed the 
list of imports into -Malaya with $8% 
million. Miscellaneous articles and meat 
were also imported in fair quantities. 
Exports from Malaya to China were, 
however, extremely poor and only two 
items are worth recording, oils, fats 
and resins being the most important at 
a value of a little over $1 million. The 
other export—rubber only reached 
$328.880 in value. March was a com- 
paratively good month for both im- 
vorts and exports. the latter totalling 
$2.681,283 while imports amounted to 
'$ (0,411,844 as against January ex- 
ports of $54.254 and imports of 
$8,146,645. (February figures were 
$516,363 for exports and $7,866,126 for 
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imports thus showing a steady im- 
provement during the three months. 


'Japan’s trade with Singapore and 
the Federation is interesting as though 
still small it is showing a steady in- 
forease. During’ January imports into 
Malaya totallea $1,178,684; in Feb- 
ruary the figure reached $1,581,149, 
and in March it jumped to $6,472,995 
in value. During the same period ex- 
ports from Malaya to Japan amounted 
to $2,644,557 in January, $2,941,579 in 
February, and $3,014,277 in March thus 
showing a steady progress in both im- 
ports and exports during the three 
months. 


Australia’s trade, especially in food 
and drink (non-dutiable) was fair. 
Imports cf this commodity amounted 
during the three months under review to 
$10,067,813. The principal export to 
Australia came under the heading of 
oils, fats and resins, but the compara- 
tive figures for the three months show 
a steady decrease in imports and while 
exports improved during February they 
fell back to less than the January figure 
during March. The figures are: Jan- 
uary imports $9,736,987 with exports at 
$4,426,205; February imports $8,279,818 
with exports at $6,306,084; and March 
imports falling to $7,784,760 with ex- 
ports at $4,176,763. 


Russia’s trade with Singapore and 
the Federation is also interesting in that 
no record is made of any imports 
whereas one commodity only under the 
heading of rubber is listed ‘under. ex- 
ports, the comparative figures for the. 
three months being: January $3,000946, 
bogie $7,691,792, and March $5,- 


UNITED STATES 
Malayan Malayan 


Imports Exports 
Malayan dollars 
Food & Drink, 
Non-dutiable .. 5,244,259 49,220 
Drink Dutiable & 
DODaCCO ns 514,104 _ 
Seeds & Nuts for 
Oil, Oils, Fats 
Resins & Gums _ 109,557 
Earthenware, Glass 
& Abrasives 299,310 _ 
Rubber oti. 6 oeks — 52,265,676 
Iron & Steel & 
Manufactures 
Thereor 1. s.c.1s. 1,447,554 1,500 


Non-Ferrous Metals 
& Manufactures 


Thereof ...... 733,996 68,026,509: 
Electrical _ Goods 

& Apparatus .. 1,664,353 — 
Machinery ..... 2,964,002 Se 
Cotton Yarn & 

Manufactures 8,070,194 — 


Manufactures of 
Other Textile 


Materials ~~) °2;003,327 — 
Chemicals, Drugs, 

Dyes & Colours 818,964 — 
Oils, Fats & Resins 

Manufactured 1,020,483 107,699: 
Paper & Paperware 415,682 — 
Vehicles (Includ- 

ing Locomotives, 

Ships & Aircraft) 2,518,196 _— 


+1949 


Imports Exports 


Miscellaneous 
Articles Wholly 
or Mainly Manu- 
factured 1,208,471 35,997 


Total Imports (Jan.—March) 30,417,370 
Total Exports (Jan—March) 120,761,696 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Grain & Flour .. 46,827 930,270 
Ee aaa 368,053 331 
rable Food 
a alps fete 10,406,592 1,551,821 
Drink dutiable & 
Tobacco ...... 15,283,474 13,472 
Other Non-Metal- 
liferous Minjng 
& Quarry Pro- 

CUE, aes saacourws 76,680 _ 
Wood & Timber 7,464 284,688 
Iron Ore & Scrap — 773,865 
Seeds & Nuts for 

Oil, Oils, Fats, 
Resins & Gums 84,201 12,595,024 


Bibper 9S... 
Miscellaneous Raw 
Material & Arti- 
cles Mainly Un- 


5,404 37,056,766 


manufactured 18,367 525,330 
Earthenware Glass 

& Abrasives .. 3,111,209 508 
Tron & Steel & 

Manufactures 

thereof ...... 6,530,177 8,264 
Non-Ferrous Metals 

& Manufactures 

thereof ..:.;. 1,535,996 302,717 
Hardware, Imple- 

penis & Instru- 

EEO) Mage doyis 1,887,871 5,581 
Electrical Goods 

& Appliances . 5,415,045 24,545 
Machinery ..... 6,814,027 47,986 
Cotton Yarn & 

Manufactures . 7,358,505 — 
Woollen Goods .. 1,672,345 1,650 
Manufactures of 

other Textile 

Materials (not 

CH 8 eee Bee 668,421 —_ 
Chemicals, Drugs, 

Dyes & colours 4,553,819 60,757 
Oils, Fats & Resin 

Manufactures . _ 1,120,554 
Paper & Paper- 

WWATCumesswist.> « 1,106,166 — 
Vehicles, (includ- 

ing Locomotives, 

Ships & Aircraft) 13,154,658 81,980 
Rubber Manufac- 

Slivespagiee ...3 2,131,584 54,719 
Miscellaneous 

1 Nig 8 (a re 6,620,642 9,725 
Total Imports (Jan.—Mar.) 92,190,884 
Total Exports (Jan.—Mar.) 56,183,779 

RUSSIA 
BRUDDETE © Je... 21 440 16,586,857 
Total Imports (Jan.—Mar.) 440 
Total Exports (Jan.—Mar.) 16,586,857 
CANADA 
Grain & Aaa 4 73,646 3,136 
Food & 

Mon futlable 2,434,393 75,805 
Iron & Steel 

Manufactures 

thereof ...... 212,114 _— 
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Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Electrical Goods Food —&! “Dri 
& Apparatus .. 194,049 62,489 non-dutiable .... 705,914 620,000 
PRESENCE hea Drink, Dutiabie & 
ing Locomotives, Tobacco ...... 23,884 111,654 
Ships & Aircraft) 1,986,690 _— Iron Ore & Scrap as 168,038 
Rubber Manufac- Wiesel ae isis 7 ae 339°117 
tures “PEce es. 49% 570,234 11,223 Seeds & Nuts for 
Rubber $x325).- 6% — 6,823,548 Oil, Oils, Fats, 
2k say 3c Resins & Gums 111,385 _ 639,591 
ee Rubber ........ — 1,974,607 
thereof ...... twa S52006 ‘Earthenwabe, Glace 
Total Imports (Jan——Mar.) 6,934,022 Glasswara eee 257,768 23,693 
Total Exports (Jan——Mar.) 14,443,992 Iron & Steel & 
i Manufactures 
AUSTRALIA i bees sore 755,324 61,441 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Rubber & Gutta 914 & Manufactures 
Percha ....... — 3,914,833 thereof... 46,551 177,792 
Miscellaneous Raw Hardware Implle- 
Materials wholly SRL GE ae 
& Mainly Manu- Motte h ae ac 180,264 79,505 
factured Pcie — 945,043 Electrical Goods & 
Oils, Fats & Resins Apparatus 302,777 38,052 
Manufactured .. — 8,197,182 CottonieeVarn 
Grain & flour .... 9,785,949 = Manufactures . 1,899,418 151,860 
Mea 6 nas ays 2,262,252 _ Manufactures of 
Food & Drink other Textile 
non-dutiable .. 10,067,813 _ Materials 419,703 321,272 
Total Imports (Jan—Mar) 25,801,565 pnoorel |... ..: 3,057,216 31,029 
Total Exports (Jan—Mar.) 14,909,052 Chemicals, Drugs, 
Dyes & colours 622,360 76,041 
INDIA Oils, Fats & Resins  ynaiees 
Grae & Fiore 2. | —" 2,189,308 MBOetR ed re 
ie 2 ir AN Heo factures thereof 319,657 4,350 
non-dutiable 1,444,456 4,363,708 Paper & Paper- 
Earthernware Glass an ” a 51,740 
& Abrasives .. 529,074 = Vehicles “‘Anclua- 
Seeds & Nuts for ing Locomotives, 
oe et, Ships & Aircraft) — 104,446 
Resins & Gum — 2,397,271 Miscellaneous 
Cotton Yam & Articles Wholly 
Manufactures .. 4,249,050 — & Mainly Manu- 
oro a ee factured ...... 1,887,617 81,493 
other isn” siege 4 —-_—Ss Total Imports (Jan.—Mar.) 11,012,645 
Oils, Fats& Resins | Total Exports (Jan.—Mar.) 6,706,504 
Manufactured . _ 829,632 
Total Imports (Jan—Mar.) 10,511,009 CHINA 
Total Exports (Jan.—Mar.) 11,688,912 Conia wione 886.600 ae 
Meat ane 1,047,068 — 
JAPAN Food & Drink aon 
Food & £Drink non-dutiable  . ,587,5 — 
non-dutiable .. 922,077 — Drink Dutiable & _ 
Iron & Steel & Tobaccomes cea. 551,404 _— 
Manufactures Seeds & Nuts for 
thereof ...... 311,292 — Oil, Oils, Fats, 
Earthenware, Glass Resins & Gums 524,258 —_ 
aa tae a AA 331,269 — Spain, se Bee _ 328,880 
re ware, 
deta & tee Perr i v7 pecan 806,468 —_ 
NR: och A —_— te 
eae Yarn Manufactures . 6,328,880 — 
Manufactures §,852,557 — Manufactures of 
Manufactures of other Textile 
other Textile Materials ae 944,170 _ 
Materials... 527,151 — Oils, Fats & Resins 
Chemicals, Drugs, Manufactured . — 1,000,779 
Dyes & colours 549,520 — Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous Articies Wholly 
Articles Wholly & Mainly Manu- 
& Mainly Manu- factured! ye. .45- 1,785,296 _ 
factured © i155: 911,548 — Total Imports (Jan.—Mar.) 28,424,653 
Rubbers Oye . fs «.: —_— 8,450,623 Total Exports (Jan.—Mar.) 3,251,900: 
Total Imports (Jan.—Mar.) 9,232,768 
Total Exports (Jan.—Mar.) 8,500,413 BELGIUM 
HONGKONG Iron & Steel & 
Grain & Flour .. ieee 84,353 Mee perry 
repehive "Living ; Total Imports (Jan—Mar.) 5,643,592 
for= Food... «4. 5,350 _ Total Exports (Jan—Mar.) 2,443,845 
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EGYPT 
Imports Exports 
Grain & Flour .. 7,633,126 _ 
(Jan. & Mar. only) 
Total Imports (Jan.—Mar.) 7,920,871 
Total Exports (Jan.—Mar.) 1,724,757 
N. BORNEO 
Seeds & Nuts for 
Oil, Oils Fats 
Resins & Gums _ 1,579,646 23,372 
Rubberee tn. * 2,664,495 _ 
Total Imports (Jan.—Mar.) 4,597,043 
Total Exports (Jan.—Mar.) 4,746,866 


Reports From Malaya 


Rubber 


Ocean shipments of rubber (sheet, 
crepe, latex, etc.) from Singapore and 


Malaya during June of this year 
showed a total of 57,975 long tons, 
thus making a decrease of 6,348 long 


tons, over the May total or 9.8%. 
Compared with June, 1948, a decrease 
of 29,390 long tons is registered and 
when the figures for June 1949, are 
compared with the previous five 
months of this year it will be noted 
that they show a decided decrease, the 
June results being the lowest during 
the year. The comparative figures 
are:— January 93,663 tons, February 
81,297 t., Merch 77,435 t., April 74,586 
t.. May 64,323 t., June 57,975 tons. 
Cumulative figures for the first six 
months of this year totalled 449,279 t. 
When comparisons are made with the 
same period during 1948 and 1947 it 
can be seen that the results of this 
year’s working registered a decline 
but, on the other hand, a marked in- 
crease over the 1946 total for the 
same period can be noticed. It should, 
however, be remembered that the 
1946 figures are largely accountable 
to the after effects of the war. 
During the ffirst six months. of 
that year the total amount of rub- 
ber shipped amounted to 149,053 long 
tons. Comparative figures are:—194:) 
449,279t., 1948 476,797 t., 1947 463,660 
t., 1946 149,053 t. The picture is more 
complete with the figures for the first 
six months of the three pre-war years. 
These are:— January/June 1941 398,- 
268 t., 1940 365,667 t., 1939 247,082 t. 
The principal purchasers of rubber 
of all grades during June were the 
following countries:— (reckoned in 
long tons) U.S.A. 17,798 (total Jan/ 
June 136,204) U.K. 10,853 (Jan/June 
76,329) France 4,486 (Jan./June 
29,973) Russia 2,258 (Jan./June 35,114) 
Korea 2,330 (Jan/June 2,390) Nether- 
lands 2,306 (Jan./June 19,658) Italy 
2,263 (Jan/June 14,930) Argentine 
Republic 2,091 (Jan./June) 3,935) 
Australia 2,012 (Jan/June 9,809) Ger- 
many 1,246 (Jan/June 34,740) Hong- 


kong 1,880 (Jan/June 5,305) Japan 
1,585 (Jan/June 13,117) China 347 
(Jan/June 4.027) Korea 2,330 (Jan/ 


June 2,390). 

An analysis of these figures brings 
out some interesting points. Com- 
parative figures with previous years 
are not available, but taking the 
cumulative figures for the past six 
months it will be noted that though 


U.S.A. stands first on the list of im- 
porters of rubber and Britain second, 
Russia comes third although import- 
ing very little during the month of 
June, Germany is fourth, France fifth 
and the Netherlands sixth, Japan has 
increased her imports of this commo- 
dity and Korea, whose imports were 
formerly almost non-existent came 
into the market during June. 


Tin Imports 


Imports of tin and tin ore into the 
Federation of Malaya and Singapure 
(excluding movements between these 
territories) during the month of June 
shewed a total weight of ore of 1,470 
long tons with an estimated tin metal 
content of 1,076 long tons. The prin- 
cipal countries exporting this metal 
to Singapore and Malaya were Siam 
with a total of 1,221 weight of ore 
(with an estimated tin metal content 
of 897) Burma 227 tons (163 tons) 
and Indonesia 22 tons (16 tons). The 
cumulative weight of ore from these 
countries for January to June amount- 
ed to 4,281 long tons with an estimat- 
ed tin metal content of 3,108 tons. 
The estimated metal content of ore 
was calculated as follows:—Indonesia, 
74.54%, French : Indochina 55.3%, 
Siam 73.5% and other countries 68.8%. 


The monthly weight of ore has 
shown a steady increase during the 
year, the cumulative figures from 


January to-June amounted to 4,281 
as compared with 2,152 in June, of 
last year. The figures in detail oy 
months are:— 
Weight Estimated Tin 
of Ore Metal Content 


1949 1948 1949 1948 
January 407 437 296 SLY 
February 770 686 561 497 
March 1,345 994 959 720 
April 1.996 1,231 1,435 892 
MAY: acters 2,811 1,654 2,032 1,200 
JURE nec s.5 4,281 2,152 3,108 1,562 
Coconut Oil & Copra. 

Statistics relating to oil mills (small- 


holdings are not included) in_ the 
Federation of Malaya show that at the 
end cf May 62 mills were in production: 
9115 tons of copra were treated, 995 
tons of coconut oil was expressed and 
343% tons of coconut cake (Poonac) 
was manufactured, compared with the 
figures for April of 8933 tons, 4832 t. 
and 5325 t. respectively and of 6225 t., 
3124 t. and 2446 t. for Maz 1948. At 
the end of May stocks of coconut oil 
amounted to 1108 tons and of coconut 
cake lo 409 t., compared with 1187 t. 
and 484 t. at the end of April. 


Exponts of fresh coconuts from the 
Federation amounted to 3850.20 hun- 
dreds to the value of  S$58,752; 
practically all went to Burma. 


Exports of coconut oil from _ the 
Federation and Singapore totalled 42.34 
tons to the value of S$23,146, the bulk 
of 38.26 tons valued at $26,099 going 
to Sumatra 
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Imports of copra into the Federation 
and Singapore during May amounted 
to 6894.28 tons to the value of $3,113,- 
812; of this 3018.33 tons ($1,252,546) 
came from Sumatra, 1347.03 t. ($662,- 
288) came from North Borneo, 1063.80 
t. ($517,287) from Rhiow. Exports of 
copra from Singapore and the Federa- 
tion amounted to 5347.48 tons valued at 
$2,854,808; 2860 t. ($1,548,396) went to 
Poland, 1900 t. ($989,612) to Denmark, 
300 t. ($176,653) to Norway, 149 t. 
($69,480) to France, 100 t. ($48,306) to 
Yugosiavia 24.43 t. ($11,520) to India 
23.05 t. ($10,842) to Dutch Borneo. 


Exports of coconut oil from Singapore 
and the Federation totalled 5042.18 tons 
to the value of $4,490,454 during May; 
2520.44 tons ($2,228,544) went to India, 
1069.80 t. ($959,094) went to Burma, 
350 t. ($302,270) ‘to the Netherlands, 
830.05 t. ($289,492) to Egypt, 143.34 
($187,265) to Formosa, !15 t. ($102,059) 
to Iraq, 99.91 t. ($82,874) to Yugosla- 
via, 75.40 t. ($77,426) 40 Sumatra, 49 t. 
($45,070) to Cyprus, 47.90 t. ($51,895) 
to Rhiow, 45 t. ($37,800) to France, 
42.20 t. $33,116) to Hongkong, and 40t. 
($40,820) to Syria; China took only 
6.64 t. ($6537). 


Cargo Discharged & Loadea. 


Figures of tonnage of cargo dis- 
charged and loaded at ports in the 
Federation of Malay during the first 
quarter of 1949 show a total of 498,819 
tons, or 341,028 tons discharged and 
157,791 tons loaded, i.e., 266,727 t. of 
general cargo discharged and 154,525 t. 
loaded, 74,071 t. of oil-in-bulk  dis- 
charged and 3,181 t. loaded, and 230 t. 
of coal discharged and 85 t. loaded. 


For the individual months the figures 
are: January 88,475 t. general cargo 
discharged and: 63,102 t. loaded, 28,080 ¢. 
oil-in-bulk discharged and 812 t. loaded, 
and 70 t. coal loaded; February 82,137 
t. general cargo discharged and 44,784 
t loaded, 21,341 t. oil-in-balk  dis- 
charged and 733 t. loaded, and 150 t. 
coal discharged; March 96,115 t. general 
cargo discharged and 46,639 t. loaded, 
24,650 t.  oil-in-bulk discharged and 
1,636 t. loaded, and 80 t. coal dis- 
charged and 15 t. loaded. 


According to ports, 818,944 t. were 
discharged and loaded at Penang during 
the first quarter of 1949, 128,007 t. 
were discharged and loaded at Port 
Swettenham, 25,868 t. at Teluk Anson, 
21,746 t. at Malacca, and 4,253 t. at 
Port Dickson. These figures comprised: 
Penang 157,706 t. of general cargo dis- 
changed and 128,992 t. loaded, 28,751 t. 
oil-in-bulk discharged and 3,181 t. 
toaded, 230 t. of coal discharged and 70 
t. loaded: Port Swettenham 89,018 t. 
general cargo discharged and 14,173 t. 
loaded, 24,816 t. oil-in-bulk discharged; 
Teluk Anson 8,631 t. general cargo 
discharged and 356 t. loaded, 16,881 t. 
oil-in-bulk discharged; Malacca 10,828 
t. general cargo discharged and 10,918 
t. loaded; Port Dickson 544 t. general 
cargo discharged and 86 t. loaded, and 
3,623: t. oil-in-bulk discharged. 
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Labour Figures 


On January 1 this year the number of 


persons gainfully employed in the 


Federation of Malaya was estimated at 1,949,000 made up as follows: 


Agriculture 
Mining and Quarrying 
Manufacture 
‘Transport and Communications 
Commerce and Finance 
Public Administration and Defence .. 
Professional Services 
Entertainment and Sport 
Personal Services 
Other Industries 


Totals 


we 9 ce hn ab weke le © © O10, 10 Sieve One wees e 


Trade Of Penang. 


The total foreign trade of Penang for 
May amounted to S$60,218,612 an in- 
erease of 18% compared with $53 
million for April: exports totalled 
$24,573,920 a fall of 22% against the 
figures for April of $31 million, and 
imports $35,644,692 or a rise of 59% 
compared with April $22 million. 


Exports of rubber amounted to 16,670 
tons worth $12,597,371, or 400 tons more 
than in April. Rubber imports totalled 
1,146 tons valued! at $855,326. Exports 
went principally to the United States 
with 7,100 tons valued at $5,280,747, 
Britain was next with 2,675 tons at 
$2,063,051, and Germany third with 
1,745 tons at $1,265,881. As in April, 
Russia again bought no rubber from 
Penang. 


Tin exports dropped to 860 tons 
valued at $4,128,252 against the April 
figures of 2,456 tons at $11,831,096. The 
United States bought no tin from the 
Settlement, Turkey was the chief pur- 
chaser with 275 tons at $11,318,525. 

During May, 2,990 tons of coconut 
oil valued at $2,668,278 were shipped 
from Penang. 


Singapore Share Market Outlook 


With the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation’s entry into oc- 
cupation of its new premises in Singa- 
pore (ten-storey Orchard Road Building) 
the largest Eastern banking institution 
has expressed its view of the future of 
Malaya. MacDonald House, the name of 
the new branch office of the Bank, 
stands as a tangible article of faith io 
those who of late have had cause to 
doubt whether anything East of Suez 
is worth retaining. 


Today in the Malayan market a 
number of Tin and Rubber shares stand 
at prices equivalent to less than the 
companies’ net liquid assets—giving a 
buyer the actual undertaking (many 
still profitable) for nothing. The City 
of London is today experiencing a 
financial crisis precipitated by the 
shortage of American dollars. Yet from 
the same centre for the past year 
Malaya has had to cope with a con- 
tinuous stream of selling orders liquidat- 
ing large Home interests in the main 


Males Females Total 
60,000 1,000 61,000 
850,000 350,000 1,200,000 
45,000 8,000 53,000 
125,000 28,000 153,000 
60,000 1,000 61,000 
156,000 17,000 173,000 
166,000 9,000 175,000 
14,000 5,000 19,000 
6,000 2,000 8,000 
14,000 25,000 39,000 
6,000 1,000 7,000 
1,502,000 447,000 1,949,000 
dollar arsenal. Local buyers have 


absorbed this scrip. Time will justify 
their faith, as also that of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank whose very history 
and existence has proved the better 
judgment of the man or organisation in 
the Bast as against the London contem- 
porary. 


Before long London will bein the 
Malayan market buying back many of 
the recently liquidated stocks. Malayan 
markets meanwhile have continued to 
decline in sympathy with London. Only 


a moderate volume of business was 
written during recent weeks. 
There was a slight hardening, but 


this was not maintained and, on balance, 
quotations are lower. Dollar Tins came 
in for sporadic buying, with fair outport 
support at the lower prices for Petal- 
ing, but in this stock London while still 
a seller, appeared unwilling to meet 
the market. Sydney, from its frigid 
gloom, released a few Australian Tins. 
The few cabled bids and offers in Sterl- 
Ying Tins indicated a further downward 
trend in this section. 


Rubber shares continue to be liqui- 
dated at ever lower prices, some of the 
selling undoubtedly being influenced by 
the increased costs of production re- 
vealed in recent reports. But there can 
be little doubt, as the chairman of 
Bassett Rubber Company has indicated, 
that a reduction in wages must be ex- 
pected now that rubber has fallen so 
considerably and the cost of rice is su 
much reduced. 


Reports from Manila 


Manila Electric Power Production 


Total output in 1948, the record 
year, was 361.5 million kwh. The 
highest monthly output figure was re- 
gistered in December when 35.1 million 
kwh were produced. The 1941 average 
was on 15.3 million kwh per month. 

During the first 6 months of 1949 
production of power fluctuated between 
31 million to 34% million kwh. In 
June a total of 34% million kwh were 
produced. Over June of last year the 
increase this year is 5.2 million kwh 
or 18%. Industrial progress and high 
consumer demand is reflected in the 


August 4 


high power output figures. The Manila 
Electric Company is generating elec- 
tric power for the Manila area. 


Real Estate Business 


The real estate market in Manila 
was relatively quiet during June, with 
259 sales registered having a total 
value of 2,793,217 pesos. Total number 
of sales continued high, and land 
values continued firm. The  transac- 
tions analyzed showed a somewhat 
lower price for buildings, in the line 
with declining building costs. This is 
reflected in comparative peso totals of 
preceding years. 


Comparative figures for the first six- 
months of 1946 to 1949 are as follows: 


January-June 
(in pesos) 
O46 ne tae a ieme tos 18,513,538 
1947 To Sc ch uments 37,632,010 
1948) oe ine etosts 27,938,224 
949) OO. Sonate cha oe 20,058,383 


Mortgages registered in June were 
up to P.7,558,958, as compared with 
P5.583,332 for May. Private mortgage 
funds are entering the local real estate 
market in growing volume. 


The new Revised Charter of Manila 
contains several new features of in- 
terest to real estate interests. The 
Municipal Board is now authorized to 
require property owners to build side- 
walks in front of their properties; if 
they fail to do so, the City may build 
them and charge the cost to the land- 
owner in the form of special assess- 
ment payable in ten yearly instalments 
without interest. The old special as- 
sessment law, relating to municipal 
public improvements in general, has 
been extended to include national roads 
in the City of Manila, built by the 
central government. 


The Municipal Board is now em- 
powered to “tax and regulate” the 
business of letting and subletting lands 
and buildings. The general taxing 
powers of the Municipal Board have 
been extended to include practically 
any business, trade, or occupation. As 
a result, new industries are tending to 
seek sites in the suburbs to avoid the 
risk of unanticipated local taxation. 


Real Estate Sales in Manila in the 
years 1940, 1941, 1946, 1947, and 1948 
amounted respectively to the following 
amounts in millions of pesos: 17.9; 
10.6; 45.5; 68.2 and 57.8. The highest 
monthly real estate sales amount in 
post-war Manila was recorded in April 
1947 with 8.6 million pesos. In the 
first 6 months of 1949 real estate sales 
valued 20.7 million pesos, the highest 
amount having been recorded in May 
with 4.2 m. and the lowest amount in 
February with 2.7 m. pesos. 


Building Construction in Manila in 
the years 1936 to 1941 valued (in mil- 
lions of pesos) the respective amounts: 
6.1; 7.5; 9.2; 9.0; 8.2; and 5.7. In the 
post-war years of 1946 to 1948 building 
construction was valued at, respective- 
ly 4714 million pesos, 73.9 m. and 82.8 


1949 


m. During the first six months of 1949 
construction valued a total of 35.6 mil- 
lion pesos (month by month in 1949 
the values were, in pesos: 4.8 m., 7.2 
m., 8.1 m., 5.5 m., 5.0 m., 4.8 m.). The 
monthly averages for the previous 3 
years, 1948, 1947 and 1946 were respec- 
tively 6.9 million, 6.1 m., and 3.9 m. 
pesos. Pre-war monthly averages were 
only about 600,000 esos. Higher 
building material and labour costs as 
well as increased construction after 
end of the Japanese occupation were 
responsible for the greatly increased 
post-war values of building construc- 
tion. 


Exports in May 


Total exports for May, in the aggre- 
gate, showed an increase over the pre- 
ceding month of April and a decided 
increase over May of last year. 109 
ships lifted 248,593 tons of export cargo 
during May of this year, as against 93 
ships and 159,065 tons for May last 
year. " 


Exports by commodities, during May, 
as compared with May last year, were 
as follows: 


1949 1948 

Alcohol 71 tons 370 tons 
Coconut, 
desiccated 9,544  ,, 7,849 =, 
Coconut oil 7,716 ,, 2,108, 
Concentrates, 

copper PREP) 8 — 
‘Concentrates, 

lead 54. ~«C«s = 
Copra 59,604 i, 47/328 —;, 
Copra cake, 

meal 6,204, 4,309 ,, 
Embroideries 119 _,, 11 Opn 
Empty 

cylinders 470 3 Pt 
Fruits, fresh 350 j, Ones 
Furniture, 

rattan 497 ,, SOT a. 
Glycerine SOlas Lia; 
Gums, copal 64 _,, 1245555 
Hemp 46,309 bales 87,042 bales 
Household 

goods 274 tons 134 tons 
Junk, metal 9,198 __,, 12,603) as, 
Kapok 164_—C, 88, 
Logs 1,402,188 board 1,542,437 board 
Lumber 1,895,942 feet 237,418 feet 
Molasses 15,044 tons = 
‘Ores, 

chrome 32,580 _,, 18,500 tons 

iron 12,598, — 

manganese 1,998 ___,, 1,900 ,, 
Pineapples, 

canned 633. cy 3,909 ,, 
Rattan Olea DPA A 
Rope 244, 554, 
Rubber 14a NG? 
‘Shells be 63 ae 
Skins, hides 148 _,, 138 Ci, 
Sugar, raw 70,084 _,, 22'516'9 — 5 
Tobacco 530 aaees 653_—Ci,,, 
General 

cargo S003 5, 19,911 ,, 
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Commercial, Labour and Monetary Problems 
$ of Japan 
(By A Japanese Correspondent) 


The Foreign Trade Position 


In view of the late enforcement of 
the single general exchange rate for 
the yen. and the trend of universal 
price decline, the International Trade 
and Industry Ministry and the Econo- 
mic Stabilisation Board have been 
engaged in rectifying the previously 


established export program for this 
year. The total dollar volume of 
scheduled exports has been. lowered 


from $590 ‘million to $577,783,000. 
Judging, however, from the actual 
situation in overseas markets, it is 
feared that the amount of actual ex- 
ports would fall behind this schedule, 
and Japan’s exports for this year may 


eventually total less than US$500 
million. 
Under the triple pressure of the 


Grop of prices in the United States, 
the weakness of the pound to which 
all traders are on the alert, and the 
appreciation of the yen under the 
existing single general exchange rate, 
exports from Japan have been stag- 
nant in recent months. This js 
evidenced, for instance, by the de- 
crease in contracts for the shipment 
of cotton ‘abrics, one of the top- 
ranking export items of Japan. Export 
contracts concluded since the begin- 
ring of June showed merely 3,000,000 
yards as shipped from Japan, and the 
attainment of 10,000,000 yard con- 
tracts in July appears questionable. 
(The monthly average was 40,000,000 
yards until very recently). 


Reflecting this depression, stocks of 
exportable commodities have reached 
such a height that governmental and 
business circles are worrying about 
the ever-increasing volume of their 
stocks. Inventories in the Foreign 
Trade Public Corperation for Textiles 
and its agents amount to Y28,000 
million, while those held by the 
F.T.P.C. for Minerals and Industrial 
Products aggregate Y6,400 million. 


Apprehensive of the pressure of 
these exhorbitant stocks which would 
injure trade with overseas the 
Government recently established a 
“Deliberative Council for Price Ap- 
praisal of Exvortable Commodity 
Stocks” under the jurisdiction of the 
International Trade and Industry 
Ministry. The council is charged with 
the distribution of cotton fabr;cs 
amounting to 150 million yards for 
domestic consumers as well as other 


inventories which have been built 
to excessive heights. Around Y10,000 
million worth of textile exports of 


Japan will be released in the future 
for domestic consumption. 


The supply of raw cotton has been 
secured to cover further production 
of 10 million yards monthly till the 
end of this year. Despite require- 
ments for holding running stocks, the 
mills will have to tide over the exist- 
ing stringency of money by large 
scale release of the finished products 
to domestic consumers. 


In basic materials such as iron, coal, 
etc., as well as consumption goods, 
there exists a tendency of excessive 
supply against effectual demand due 
to the declined purchasing power in 


the home market. Taking coal for 
instance, stocks of 2,500,000 metric 
tons have accumulated, and _ stocks 


held on markets, wharves, and col- 
lieries are approaching the maximum. 


One of the causes responsible for the 


drop in exports lies in the recent 
price decline in overseas markets 
driven. by price adjustments which’ 


have been taking place in the United 
States. In proportion to the decline 
in prices which has gained momentum 
in recent months, prices of Japanese 
exportable goods in _ terms of US. 
dollar became automatically higher. 
In view of this trend, the Japanese 
Government took up the matter with 
SCAP in order to work out plans to 
lower the export price structure in 
accordance with international price 
levels. 


At present, the Government is ex- 
pected to revise the price of iron, steel 
and its secondary products whose ex- 
ports are, in fact, falling beh'nd their 
export schedule due to the divergence 
of prices between Japan and abroad. 
Some prices of sundry goods are also 
projected for revision, including those 
once quoted at the rate of around. 
Y400 to one U.S. dollar by the former 
Price Ratio System. The Government 
is further considering to cut some of 
the existing “floor prices” by 10-20 
per cent. 


Sensitive to the deflationary turn 
in the offing and of the presumable 
intensity of labor offensives, the Tokyo 
stock market remains dull with ir- 
regular tradings and demands general- 
ly weak. 


Unemployment Problems 


Unemployment relief measures have 
developed into a‘subject of anxious 
discussions lately as retrenchment of 
government pay-rolls and rationaliza- 
tion of industry became urgent mat- 
ters. The problems relating to un- 
employment relief works have gained. 
importance with the start of delibera- 
tions about the distribution of the 
funds in the U.S. Aid-to-Japan Counter- 
part Fund Account. 


Despite criticisms levelled at the 
shortage of government appropriation 
for unemployment relief projects, the 
Government will now discard. old 
concepts regarding this issue. Instead 
of sticking to narrower views which 
interpret unemployment relief work 
merely as livelihood protection and 
construction projects for unemploy- 
ment absorption, the Government con- 
siders countermeasures from a wider 
angle. The Government is convinced 
that the budgetary appropriation to- 
ward that line was by no means in- 
sufficent. 
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Presuming that around U.S.$50,000,- 
G00 would be required for rehabilitat- 
ing Nagasaki and Hiroshima, including 
U.S.$12,000,000 for establishing a 
Christian university, reconstruction 
of Christian church buildings, larger 
funds are exvected to flow into Japan 
as foreign investment. In addition 
the so-called industria] investments 
which were considered of little eifect 
for immediately improving the em- 
ployment condition, will go a long 
way for raising employment rates. 


The unemployment relief expenses 
amount to Y120 billion yen in the cur- 
rent budget, including Y50 billion for 
public works expenses, Y50 billion 
industrial investment out of the Coun- 
terpart Fund and Y18 billion as alien 
capital presumably reaching Japan this 
year. 


The jobless people in Japan were 
estimated at around 400,000 to 500,000 


but this number may increase by 
administration reform, rationalisation 
of business enterprises, and by re- 


patriates from overseas. 


Employment Reduction of Railways 


The implementation of the govern- 
ment plan on personnel retrenchment 
was initiated by the conversation on 
July 1 between Transportation Minis- 
ter Shinzo Oya and President Sada- 
nori Shimoyama of the National Rail- 


way Corporation representing the 
Government, and the leaders of the 
National Railway Workers Union. 


Despite a vigorous protest from the 
Central Struggle Committee cf the 
Union supported by 598,000 unionist 
workers, the discharge program calls 
for dismissing around 95,000 workers 
from the existing pay-roll. 


The railway service in pre-war days 
was 200,000 workers, whose number 
rose during the war reaching at last 
400,000. 


Full consideration is now promised 
railway workers who survive the re- 
trenchment program and it is hoped 
knowledge, technique, and cooperation 
of the remaining staff would increase. 


Failing to negotiate with the Rail- 
way authorities, the Union leaders 
appealed to the Labor Minister for his 
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mediation, calling for immediate start 
of collective bargaining. The Minis- 
ter, however, declined the move on 
the ground that the personnel reor- 
ganisation in the administrative or- 
gans where the current measures were 
taken, had been approved at the late 
Diet Assembly. Under such circum- 
stances, opportunity for labor-manage- 
ment talks was rather limited. 


Following the first stormy negotia- 
tions, dismissal notices were delivered 
to 30,700 railway workers throughout 
Japan, while the dismissal of around 
64,000 workers is’ scheduled to follow 
sometime in July. No strike order 
has hitherto been issued by the Union 
but there was some disguised sabotage. 
Vernacular papers report that the 
railway system would be paralysed 
if the unionist workers would resort 
to “regulation abiding tactics” by 
interpreting various railway regula- 
tions in the extreme way. Members 
of several chapters of the Union, un- 
animously decided to refuse to accept 
the dismissal notices. Some violence 
when returning those notices was re- 
ported. 


Sympathy with the Railway Work- 
ers Union caused two powerful labor 
bodies to oppose the Government’s 
step. The Japan Liaison Council of 
Labor Unions and the National Com- 
munication Workers Union passed re- 
solutions to support railway workers 
and to launch an all-out fight against 
the impending personnel cut. 


Monetary Problems 


Since officially installed to office, the 
members of the Policy Board, now 
sitting at the helm of the Bank of 
Japan, are studying current monetary 
problems with the aim of preventing 
deflationary havoc. ‘The problem first 
to be tackled is the adjustment of 
current money rates and a_ Council 
for the Adjustment of Money Rates 
was established. 


Salient points now under study are 
as follows :— 


(A) Interest on fixed deposits: Ap- 
proval is seen for granting higher in- 
terest upon this kind of deposits than 
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heretofore. The Currency Stabilisa- 
tion Board suggested the following 
conditions : — 

Fixed deposits for 12 months, 5.2% 
p.a. (0.8% up), for 6 months, 5%, for 
3 months, 4.5%. 


The proposed new rates had been 
carefully examined and decided upon, 
with special reference to its bearing. 
on interest yields of national bonds. 
The banking organs would have their 
profit yielding power little affected by 
the revision, provided it should be 
practised within such extent. 


Bankers are however proposing to: 
limit the upward revision to 0.3 per 
cent p.a. over the current levels for 
those payable after 3 months. Their 
argument is that the time of invest- 
ment is fairly short for such deposits. 


(B) Demand deposits:— Although 
some members of the Policy Board are 


‘favoring the raise in rates for ordinary 


deposits, special deposits or those 
payable at the previous notice, con- 
flicting views are prevalent in city 
bank circles as well as in the Bank 
of Japan. Whereas the revision would 
likely up rationalisation of 
banking management, contribute to 
keep the rates well-balanced to those 
for time deposits, its repercussion will 
be immediately refiected in their pro- 
fit yielding power. Especially so, be- 
cause those belonging to demand de- 
posits stood at 30-40 per cent of the 
total deposits held by ordinary bank- 
ing organs. Under such circumstances, 
the influence of a rising turn would 
be far more acute than time deposits 
which are comparatively smaller than 
the former. 


(C) Loan and discount rates: The 
Ministry of Finance and _ industrial 
circles are against the maintenance of 
the existing rates. Conflicting views 
are voiced by city bank circles whose 
opinions are grounded upon the follow- 
ing considerations. (1) Rates are peg- 
ged to 10.22 per cent at the highest. 
(2) Banking organs are to revive bank 
devidends which are to be approved 
this fall. (3) Amortization should be 
encouraged in parallel with measures 
for solidifying the financial standing 
of banking organs. 


